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End-User Understanding of 
Subdivided Subject Headings 

Lori Franz, John Powell, Suzann Jude, 
and Karen M. Drabenstott 



The purpose of the study described in this paper is to investigate end-user 
understanding of subdivided subject headings in their current form and in 
tlwform purposed by the first recommendation of the Library of Congress 
(LC) Subject Subdivisions Conference. The impetus for this study was a 
charge to the Subcommittee on the Order of LCSH Subdivisions by the 
Subject Analysis Committee of the American Library Association to respond 
to the first recommendation of the LC Subject Subdivisions Conference that 
proposed standardizing the order of subject subdivisions. The authors com- 
posed self -administered tmestionnaires hearing subdivided subject headings 
in the "current" form and in the form proposed in t lie first recommendation 
of the LC conference. The authors recruited end users and professional 
ctitalogers to complete questionnaires that asked for the meaning of individ- 
ual headings. The authors then compared end users' responses to catalogers' 
responses to determine end users' level of understanding of subdivided 
subject headings. An analysis of end-user interpretations demonstrated that 
end users interpreted the meaning of subject headings in the same manner 
as catalogers about 40% of the time for "current" forms of subject headings 
and about 32% of the tbne for "proposed" forms of subject headings. The 
paper concludes with specific recommendations about the first recommen- 
dation of the LC Subject Subdivision? Conference and general recommen- 
dations about increasing end-user understanding of subdivided subject 
headings. 



Oralis to simplify subject cataloging 
have become frequent in recent years due 
to the complexity of the Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings (LCSH) (Gregor 
and Mandel 1991; Mandel 1988; Knutson 
1993). Simplification was on the mind of 
the conveners of a conference sponsored 
by the Library of Congress (LC) on May 



9-12, 1991, that focused on subject sub- 
divisions in the LCSH system. The pur- 
pose of the conference was threefold 
(Conway 1992, 1): 

To make the assignment of subject head- 
ings more efficient. 
To enhance and encourage cooperative 
cataloging efforts. 



Low Fka\;:, John Poweu., and Suzann Jude are masters students, and Karen M. Draben- 
stott is Associate Professor, School of Library and Information Studies, University of Michigan. 
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puter Library Center, Inc., who provided the subdivided subject headings used in this study. 
Manuscript received February 1, 1994; accepted for publication March 8, 1994; revised March 
18. 1994. 
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To improve subject access for online pub- 
lic access catalog (OPAC) users. 

Four proposals provided the basis for 
discussions among conference partici- 
pants. Proposal four of the LC Subject Sub- 
divisions Conference suggested changing 
the current LCSH subdivision formulas 
(Leighton, Mandel, and Wolven 1992, 70- 
71) from: 

Topic — Place — Subdivision (s ) 

Topic — Subdivision(s) — Place 

Place — Subdivision(s) 

to: 

Topic — Place — Subdivision — Subdivision 
Place — Subdivision — Subdivision — Sub- 
division. 

Leighton, Mandel, and Wolven acknow- 
ledged that with only these two formulas, 
some concept strings would be elimi- 
nated, but they did not elaborate on this 
idea. In the "cons" paper to proposal four, 
Peter Lisbon suggested an alternative. He 
called for "placing the geographic ele- 
ment at the end of the string in every case 
absolutely, or eke at the end except for 
form subdivisions that would follow" {Lis- 
bon 1992, 83). Thus, Lisbon's suggestion 
would make 'Topic; — Subdivision(s) — 
Place" the standard form. 

The implications for end users of im- 
plementing a change in the order of sub- 
divisions are unknown. One possible im- 
plication is change in the meaning of 
subject headings. That is, when subdivi- 
sion order changes, the meaning of the 
subject heading might also change. 

Highly undesirable results are obtained if 
a system displays the subdivisions at- 
tached to a single heading in an order 
based on the MARC subfield code; an 
example of such mechanically defined or- 
der might be $x subfields always precede 
$y subfields, which always precede $z 
subfields. The subcommittee recom- 
mends that no system follow this prac- 
tice, because it changes the meaning of 
headings (Subcommittee on the Display 
of Subject Headings 1992, 14). 
Schuyler, Sinn, and Weiss (1992, 75- 
76), and Lisbon (1992, 81-83) acknow- 
ledge that a particular order of subdivi- 
sions might provide an increased level of 
consistency in the formulation of head- 
ings. The price for a particular order could 



be a loss in the specificity of meaning. For 
example, the two subject headings with 
transposed subdivisions, Railroads — 
Study and teaching — France and Rail- 
roads — France — Study and teaching, 
describe two different concepts (Leigh- 
ton, Mandel, and Wolven 1992, 71 and 
Schuyler, Sinn, and Weiss 1992, 78). The 
meaning of the first subject heading is 
"French study and teaching of railroads," 
while the meaning of the second is "the 
study and teaching of French railroads." 
The first concept would be lost with the 
recommended change. 

The result of the LC Subject Subdivi- 
sions Conference was a list of six recom- 
mendations. The first recommendation 
specifically was designed to address the 
order of subdivisions, viz., "If the cata- 
loger chooses to apply subdivisions, the 
subdivisions should always appear in the 
following order: topical, geographic, 
chronological, form" (Conway 1992, 6). 
Despite warnings about the potential for 
loss of specificity, LC Subject Subdivi- 
sions Conference participants still be- 
lieved establishing a consistent order of 
subdivisions would be worthwhile and 
made this a priority in the first conference 
recommendation . 

The purpose of the study described in 
this paper is to investigate end-user un- 
derstanding of subdivided subject head- 
ings in their current form and in the form 
proposed by the first recommendation of 
the LC Subject Subdivisions Conference. 
The impetus for this study was a charge to 
the Subcommittee on the Order of LCSH 
Subdivisions by the Subject Analysis 
Committee (SAC) of the American Li- 
brary Association (ALA) to respond to the 
recommendations of the LC Subject Sub- 
divisions Conference. The Subcommittee 
undertook a multifaceted study of subject 
subdivisions to ensure an informed deci- 
sion regarding the future of subject sub- 
divisions. One facet of the Subcommit- 
tee's study was the present study of 
end-user understanding of subdivided 
subject headings. To the authors' knowl- 
edge, the study in this paper is the first to 
investigate end-user understanding of 
subdivided subject headings in the LCSH 
system. 
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Development of the 
Questionnaires 

To test whether end users understand the 
meaning of subdivided subject headings, 
die authors composed a self-administered 
questionnaire bearing a combination of 
subdivided subject headings that asked 
typical end users and professional catalog- 
ed to briefly state the meaning of individ- 
ual headings and requested demographic 
information from them. The authors then 
compared end users' responses to catalog- 
ers' responses to determine end users' 
level of understanding of subdivided sub- 
ject headings. 

Respondents saw only the "current" 
or "proposed" form of any given subject 
heading to eliminate the' "carryover ef- 
fect," that is, the possibility of the re- 
spondent carrying over the perceived 
meaning of a subject heading to its re- 
ordered^ counterpart. For example, a 
person who sees both "current" and 
"proposed" headings might try to guess 
at the intent of the Study, and might, 
consciously or not, discern a difference 
in meaning in order to "cooperate" by 

researchers want to obtain. 

OCLC Online Computer Library 
Center, Inc., staff provided the authors 
with a list of thirty-six subdivided sub- 
ject headings from the OCLC Online 
Union Catalog (OLUC) that stem from 
four frequently subdivided main head- 
ings, viz., English poetry, Jews, Mu- 
sic, and Art, Modern. OCLC staff be- 
lieved that reordering the subdivisions 
in these subject headings was likely to 
shift the position of subject headings in 
an alphabetical list or change their 
meaning. OCLC staff also provided the 
authors with a list of nine subdivided 
subject headings that were chosen ran- 
domly from the OLUC. Thus, a total of 
forty-five unique subdivided subject 
headings were used in this study. This 
number expanded to ninety subject 
headings because there were forty-five 
subdivided subject headings in the "cur- 
rent" order, and forty-five subdivided 
subject headings in die "proposed" or- 
der of subdivisions. (The ninety subject 



headings used in this study are listed in 
theappendix.) 

Subdivided subject headings varied in 
length from as few as two elements (main 
heading and one subdivision) to as many 
as five elements (main heading and four 
subdivisions). Examples of short and long 
headings were Music — 19th century, 
and Jews — Colonization — Palestine 
— History —19th century. They also 
varied in the number of words per sub- 
field; examples of terse and wordy subject 
headings are Jews — Brazil — History — 
Manuscripts— Catalogs and English 
poetry— Old English, ca. 450-1100— 
History and criticism — Bibliography, 
respectively. 

Two subdivided subject headings were 
eliminated because the "proposed" form 
did not differ from the "current" form. 
From the remaining forty-three pairs of 
subdivided subject headings, the authors 
chose thirty pairs to list on questionnaires. 
The authors randomly chose two subject 
headings from each of the five categories 
of nine "current" subject headings. For 
example, from the "current" list of Jews 
subject headings, one author chose the 
first and the ninth headings, from the Art, 
Modern subject headings, one author 
chose the fourth and the seventh, and so 
on (see the appendix). 

The authors prepared three pairs of 
questionnaires. Questionnaires were paired 
to ensure that the first member of the pair 
contained a mixture of ten suhdivided sub- 
ject headings in "current" order and in "pro- 
posed" order of subdivisions. The second 
member of the pair contained a mixture 
of ten subdivided subject headings but the 
forms of subject headings were the oppo- 
site of the first pair member. No question- 
naire contained a subdivided subject 
heading in both "current" and "proposed" 
order. The authors distributed each ques- 
tionnaire to at least nine people who did 
not work in libraries or who were not 
enrolled in library studies programs. They 
also distributed a questionnaire to one 
professional cataloger and one reference 
librarian. 

Self-administered questionnaires in- 
structed respondents to read each phrase, 
write down their first impression of what 
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the phrase meant, and then answer seven 
questions about themselves and their use 
of libraries. After reviewing respondents' 
answers to questionnaires, the authors de- 
termined that the instructions were too 
brief, expanded them, and included an 
example in the expanded version. Thus, 
the questionnaires contained one of the 
following two versions of instructions: 
Version 1: 

You will find listed 10 subject phrases. 
Please read each of the phrases and write 
down your first impression of what the 
phrase means. Then answer 7 questions 
about yourself and use of libraries. Your 
responses will help improve access to li- 
brary materials. 

Version 2: 

On page 1 of this survey, 10 subject phrases 
are listed. Please read each phrase and 
write down your first impression of what 
kind of book you would expect to find un- 
der that phrase. For example, if the phrase 
were: Television — History — Mexico, one 
might expect to find materials about the 
"History of televisions in Mexico." On page 
2 of this survey, 7 questions are listed. 
Please answer these seven questions that 
ask about yourself and your use of librar- 
ies. Your responses will help improve ac- 
cess to library materials. 

The authors also found that they some- 
times had to assist respondents by giving 
instructions orally. 

The demographic portion of the ques- 
tionnaires included questions on how 
often respondents use libraries, how they 
locate materials, their highest education 
level, occupation, sex, ethnic or racial 
group, and age group. 

Analysis of End-User 
Questionnaires 

The authors first reviewed the responses 
of catalogers to determine the "correct" 
meaning for subdivided subject headings 
enumerated on questionnaires. This was 
an unexpected challenge because the 
authors did not always agree with catalog- 
ers' interpretations of the same subject 
headings. For example, a cataloger inter- 
preted the subject heading in "current" 



form Art, Modern — 17th-18th centu- 
ries — Spain as "Spanish art from the 
1 7th- 18th centuries. " A different cataloger 
interpreted the subject heading in "pro- 
posed" form Art, Modern — Spain — 1 7th- 
18th centuries as "Spanish art from the 
17th- 18th centuries." Because their inter- 
pretations to this subject heading in "cur- 
rent" and "proposed" forms were exactly 
alike, the authors were concerned be- 
cause they expected that meanings would 
change, even slighdy, when subdivision 
order was changed (Subcommittee on the 
Display of Subject Headings 1992, 14). 
The authors did not agree with cataloger 
interpretations to the following subject 
headings: 

Cataloger 

Subject Headings Interpretations 

Jews — United "History/analysis of 

States — Music — the music written/ 
History and criticism performed by Jews 
residing in the U.S." 

Jews — Europe — "Presentation of 
Politics and papers presented at 

government — a congress of 

Congresses European politics 

and/or government 
relating to Jews- 
Jews — Colonization — "The migration of 
History — Palestine — Jews to Palestine 
19th century (some might say the 

homecoming) that 
occurred during the 
19th century" 

Because they did not always agree with 
catalogers' interpretations of "current" 
and "proposed" forms of siihj ect headings, 
one study team member (Drabenstott) re- 
viewed catalogers* responses to obtain a 
"standard of correctness" for each subject 
heading. The authors' skepticism about 
catalogers' Interpretations carried over to 
reference librarians' interpretations. 
Thus, the authors did not analyze refer- 
ence librarians' interpretations for this 
study. They suggest that future studies of 
meaning and unde rstanding of subdivided 
subject headings include several catalog- 
ers and reference librarians to shed light 
on the nature of variations within each 
group and between groups. 

Following their determination of the 
"correct" meaning of subdivided subject 
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headings, the authors compared end -user 
interpretations with the "correct" inter- 
pretation. They classified end-user inter- 

f rotations into one of nine categories, 
ased on their assessment of agreement 
with the "correct" interpretation. The 
nine categories are: 

Correct using same language 

Correct using different language 

Read in one concept 

Read in more than one concept 

Left out one concept 

Left out more than one concept 

Substituted one concept for another 

Substituted more than one concept 

None of the above 

The categories used in this analysis for 
one pair of "current" and "proposed" sub- 
ject headings are shown in table I. The 
"current" form of this subject heading is 
World War, 1939-1945— Regimental 
histories — France and the "proposed" 
form is World War, 1939-1945— 
France — Regimental histories. One 
cataloger inteipreted the "current" form 
as "French Regimental histories of World 
War II" and another cataloger interpreted 
the "proposed" form as "Histories of 
French regiments in or during World War, 
1939-1945." The nine interpretation 
categories and the number of users whose 
interpretations fit into particular catego- 
ries are listed in the table. 

"Correct using same language" meant 
the user matched the cataloger's language 
and syntax. For example, the end-user in- 
terpretation of the "current" form "French 
regimental histories of World War 1939- 
1945" merited classification in this cate- 
gory. The authors also included user inter- 
pretations bearing the prepositional 
phase "of France" in this category, as they 
determined this to mean the same as 
"French." 

"Correct using different language" 
meant that while the user gave a correct 
interpretation, its meaning was given in 
different terms than those of the cata- 
loger. For example, an end user gave the 
interpretation "France 1939-1945 World 
War Regimental History" of the "pro- 
posed" form. Although all the desired 
words were included in the answer, the 
authors could not determine the relation- 



TABLE 1 
Sam ple Tallies 

Current Proposed 



Interpretation Category Order Order 



Correct vising same 
language 


4 


3 


Correct using different 
language 


1 


1 


Read in one concept 





1 


Read in more than one 
concept 








Left out one concept 


1 


1 


Left out more than one 
concept 





1 


Substituted one concept 
for another 


3 


2 


Substituted more than one 
concept 


1 


1 


None of the above 





2 



ships between the concepts. Thus, they 
cave the respondent the benefit of the 
doubt, and classified this response into 
the category of "correct using different 

The authors considered the two cate- 
gories "Correct using same language" and 
"Correct using different language" as cor- 
rect interpretations of the subject head- 
ing. Responses classified in other catego- 
ries were considered "not as correct" or 
"incorrect." 

"Read in one concept" and "Read in 
more than one concept" were categories 
encompassing responses in which users 
added one or more concepts to the origi- 
nal subject heading. An example of read- 
ing in one concept is the user interpreta- 
tion "WWII in France including its 
regimental histories" to the "proposed" 
form of subject heading given in table 1 , 
Although this interpretation approxi- 
mates trie correct meaning, it is too broad. 

The randomly chosen "current" heading 
Combined sewers— Illinois— Chicago 
metropolitan area — Overflows and the 
"proposed" form Combined sewers — 
Overflows — Illinois — Chicago met- 
ropolitan area, also caused confusion 
among respondents. Twenty-five percent 
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of respondents added the "rest of Illinois" 
concept to their interpretation of the cur- 
rent form of this heading. For example, 
one user interpretation of the "current" 
form of heading was "Books on overflows 
for combined sewers in Chicago metro- 
politan area and the rest of Illinois." Users 
had even greater difficulty with the "pro- 
posed" form of the heading; 50% of them 
added "Illinois, in general" in addition to 
mentioning Chicago. For example, one 
respondent gave the interpretation 
"Books about Illinois with particular ref- 
erence to combined sewer overflows in 
the Chicago metropolitan area." Unfortu- 
nately, this was the only heading among 
the selected headings containing an indi- 
rect place name. Although the authors do 
not wish to revisit the direct versus indi- 
rect geographic subdivision question, re- 
sponses to this heading invite further in- 
vestigation into user understanding of 
subject headings bearing indirect geo- 
graphic subdivision. 

The two categories "Left out one con- 
cept" and "Left out more than one con- 
cept" describe interpretations in which 
users omitted one or more concepts. For 
example, in response to the "current" 
form of subject heading World War, 
1939-1945 — Regimental histories — 
France, one user gave the interpretation 
"France in WWII"; this interpretation 
does not account for the idea of regimen- 
tal histories. In response to the "pro- 
posed" form of heading World War, 
1939-1945 — France — Regimental 
histories, a respondent gave the interpre- 
tation "The second World War," and, thus, 
left out both the French and regimental 
histories concepts. Many user interpreta- 
tions bearing the form subdivision "Con- 
gresses" were placed in this category as 
users left out term(s) indicating this con- 
cept from their interpretations. Perhaps 
users did not understand the meaning of 
this subdivision and omitted it entirely 
from their interpretations rather than 
guess at its meaning. 

Fine syntax distinction led the authors 
to establish categories for "Substituted 
one concept for another" and "Substi- 
tuted more than one concept." For exam- 
ple, the user interpretation of the "cur- 



rent" World War II heading in table 1, 
"Regimental histories in France during 
the Second World War 1939-45," was 
placed in the former category. According 
to the cataloger's interpretation of the 
"current" form of subject heading, the 
regimental histories were French regi- 
mental histories. The user interpretation 
allows for regimental histories generally 
in France, thus, such histories could be 
histories of German regiments in France, 
French regiments in France, American 
regiments in France, and so on. 

The second substitution category, i.e., 
"Substituted more than one concept," was 
used for interpretations that omitted one 
or more concepts and added one or more 
ideas. For example, a user interpretation 
of the "current" form of heading World 
War, 1939-1945 — France — Regimen- 
tal histories was "World War II Euro- 
pean theater." The user included the con- 
cept of World War II, omitted the 
concepts of French and regimental histo- 
ries, and replaced them with European 
and theater concepts. 

The authors frequently placed inter- 
pretations to subject headings bearing the 
subdivision "Congresses" in substitution 
categories. Of the users who attempted to 
explain what a congress is, many were 
often incorrect, sometimes adding the no- 
tion of government or die library of Con- 
gress in their interpretations. For exam- 
nhva user interpretation to the subject 

rope — 20th century — Congresses was 

"20th century modern art in Central 
European legislatures." Another respon- 
dent gave the interpretation "Info, the 
Lib. of Congress has on Cent. European 
Modern Art for the 20th C." 

A number of people responded in a 
manner the authors did not anticipate or 
failed to answer some questions at all. 
Such responses were placed in the "None 
of the above" category. Although the 
authors tried to limit placement of user 
interpretations in this category, a number 
of problem responses were unique to par- 
ticular headings and were not appropriate 
to other categories. For example, in re- 
sponse to the heading Art, Modern — 
20th century — Central Europe — 
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Congresses, one respondent gave the in- 
terpretation "The end of the impression- 
ists and the formation of the Soviet blocs." 
Another user responded to the subject 
heading Jews — Identity — Public opin- 
ion — Israel with the interpretation "Zi- 
onism." These interpretations typified re- 
sponses placed in this remaining category. 

Participating End Users 
and catalogers 

Seven concluding questions on the ques- 
tionnaire asked respondents about them- 
selves and their use of libraries. Re- 
sponses of the 63 end users and six 
catalogers who participated in this study 
are found in tables 2-8. 

Demographic Data 

The authors worked hard to find end users 
who did not have connections to libraries 
or library and information science, and 
who represented broad segments of the 
general population. The highest educa- 
tional level completed bv end users and 
catalogers is summarized in table 2. 

Most end users and all six catalogers 
were college or university graduates. Less 
than 10% of end users had no college or 
university experience. 

Tables 3-5 include demographic char- 
acteristics of the respondents. The occu- 
pations of end users and catalogers are 
given in table 3; ethnic or racial charac- 
teristics of respondents are given in table 
4; ages of respondents are summarized in 
table 5. 

Of the end users 40% were profes- 
sional workers and another 40% were stu- 
dents. Small percentages of end users 
were clerical workers or homemakers. 
The majority of end users and catalogers 
were white. Small percentages of African- 
American end users were obtained. Per- 
centages of end users by age group were 
comparable to percentages obtained in an 
earlier study of public library users 
(Markey 1983, 58). However, percentages 
of end users by education level were com- 
parable to percentages obtained in an ear- 
lier study of academic library users 
(Markey 1983, 62). Future studies of 



TABLE 2 
Educa tion Level 

Hiehest Education % End Users % Catalogers 



Elementary school 








Junior high school 


2 





Senior high school 


6 





Some college or 
university 


32 


n 
U 


College or university 
graduate 


59 


100 


TABLE 3 




Occupations 




% 

Occupation 


End Users ' 
(N = 63) 


% Catalogers 
(N = 6) 


Professional 


40 


100 


Student 


40 





Clerical worker 


11 





Homemaker 


3 





Other 


6 





TABLE 4 




Ethnic/Racial Characteristics 


Ethnic/Racial 1 
characteristics 


i End Users 
(JV= 63) 


% Catalogers 
(JV = 6) 


White 


84 


83 


African American 


5 


17 


Hispanic 








Other 


11 





TABLE 5 




Age Groups 




Age Groups 


% End Users 
(JV= 63) 


% Catalogers 
(N = 6) 


Younger than 15 years 
old 


2 





15-16 years old 








17-18 years old 


8 





19-21 years old 


10 





22-30 years old 


29 





3H0 years old 


19 


50 


41-50 years old 


16 


16 


51-60 years old 


14 


33 


Older than 60 years old 


3 
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TABLE 6 



Frequency of Library Use 


Frequency of 
Library Use 


% End Users % 
(iV = 63) 


Catalogers 
(2V = 6) 


Daily 


13 


50 


Weekly 


27 


33 


Monthly 


29 


16 


2-3 times a year 


30 





Never 


2 





TABLE 7 




Searching by Topic 




Where Respondents 
Obtain Their Search 
/Terms 


% End Users % Catalogers 
(N = 43) (N = 4) 


Browse randomly 
under a word you 
know 


74 


66 


Library of Congress 
Subject Headings 
(big red volumes) 


16 


5« 


Other controlled 
library sources 


42 


16 


From a librarian 


53 


16 


TABLE 8 




Using Subject Headings 


How Often Do You 
Search by Subject 
Headings? 


% End Users % 
(N = 20) 


Catalogers 
(AT = 2) 


Never /rarely use 
subject headings 


20 





Occasionally use 
subject headings 


55 


o 


Often/frequently use 
subject headings 


25 


100 



subject heading understanding could be 
focused on specific age groups, e.g., ele- 
mentary school children, seniors, or li- 
brary users who have no formal educa- 
tional training beyond high school. 

Library Use and 
Searching Knowledge 

The frequency with which respondents 
indicate they consult libraries is summa- 
rized in table 6. Generally, end users con- 
sulted libraries on a weekly or monthly 



basis. Only 2% of end users never used 
libraries. Catalogers consulted libraries 
on a daily or weekly basis. 

Respondents also were asked how they 
search for library materials by topic. End 
users and catalogers were instructed to 
select as many questionnaire responses as 
were applicable. Their responses are sum- 
marized in table 7. 

When searching by topic, large per- 
centages of end users and catalogers 
browsed randomly under words they 
knew. A small percentage of end users 
consulted LCSH in contrast to the large 
percentage of catalogers who consulted 

About one-third of respondents were 
asked this question in a different way. 
End-user and cataloger responses are 
given in table 8. 

The question about using subject 
headings was only put to two catalogers 
but both were unanimous about their fre- 
quent use of subject headings. Twenty 
percent of end users rarely or never used 
subject headings. 

Percentages obtained in questions 
about frequency of library use, subject 
headings, and sources of subject terms 
were comparable to percentages in pre- 
vious studies in which these or similar 
questions were asked (Frost 1987, 62; 
Markey 1983, 54; Pritchard 1981). 

Subject Heading Results 

Sixty-three end users and six professional 
catalogers provided a total of 630 inter- 
pretations to "current" and "proposed" 
forms of subdivided subject headings. An 
average number of ten interpretations per 
form of subdivided subject heading was 
obtained. The range of interpretations per 
form of heading was nine to twelve (see 
table 9). Percentages of interpretations 
were similar for "current'' and "proposed" 
forms of subject headings. Between 27% 
and 33% of respondents were correct and 
used the same language as cataloger inter- 
pretations. Between 5% and 7% were cor- 
rect but used different language as cata- 
loger interpretations. Between 6% and 
8% of respondents gave interpretations 
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TABLE 9 

End-User Interpretations of Subject Headings 



InterpetiitioTi Categories 


/"'..—ran* fWIn \ 

Current vr>°-/ 




Proposed (No.) 


Proposed (%1 


Correct using same language 


1 f\A 


33.1 


85 


26.9 


Correct using different language 


00 


7.0 


16 


5.0 


Read in one concept 


lo 


K 1 


22 


6.9 


Read in more than one concept 


2 


0.6 


o 
O 




Left out one concept 


16 


5.1 


25 


7.9 


Left out more than one concept 


3 


0.9 


9 


2.8 


Substituted one concept for another 


60 


19.1 


72 


22.8 


Substituted more than one concept 


60 


19.1 


57 


18.0 


Other 


31 


10.0 


28 


8.8 


Total 


314 


100.0 


316 


100.0 



■ Correct Answer 

□ Read in concepts 

■ Leave out concepts 

■ Substitute 1 concept for 
another 

M Substitute more than 1 
concept 

□ None of the above 



Figure 1. User interpretations of "current" forms. 

that were placed in categories for "reading SUBDIVISION ANALYSIS 
in" concepts. "Leaving out" concepts 

characterized between 6% and 11% of The authors conducted analyses of end- 
end-user interpretations. End users sub- user interpretations based on the number 
stituted one or more concepts in between of subdivisions and number of words in 
38% and 41% of tliei r interpretations. subdivided subject headings. These analy- 
Figures 1 and 2 are graphical summa- ses provided insight into whether the 
ries of end-user interpretations to "cur- length or wordiness of subject headings 
rent" and "proposed" forms of subject affected user understanding, 
headings, consolidating multiple catego- 
ries for "correct," "reading in," and "leav- Number of Subdivisions 
ing out" into single categories. In both 

figures percentages of categorized user Of the subject headings included on end- 
interpretations for "current" and "pro- user questionnaires, 57% contained two 
posed forms of subject headings are subdivisions, 30% contained three subdivi- 
quite similar. sions, and 13% contained four subdivisions. 
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18% 




32% 



23% 



10% 



■ Correct Answer 
□ Read in concepts 
H Leave out concepts 

■ Substitute 1 concept for 
another 

M Substitute more than 1 
concept 

El None of the above 



Figure 2. User interpretations of "proposed" forms. 




Number of Subdivisions 
Figure 3. "Correct" interpretations vs. number of subdivisions. 



■ 


— Average 


□ — 


— Current 




— Proposed 



Figure 3 is a summary of percentages of 
"correct" interpretations based on the 
number of subdivisions. 

When subject headings contained two 
subdivisions, between 50% and 60% of 
end -user interpretations were "correct." 
Percentages ranged from the high twen- 
ties to the mid thirties for subject head- 
ings bearing three sulxli visions. Percent- 
ages dipped into the low twenties for 
"current" forms of subject headings bear- 
ing four sulxhvisions! Except for "pro- 
posed" forms of subject headings bearing 
four subdivisions, percentages of "cor- 
rect" interpretations went down as the 
number of subdivisions in subject head- 
ings increased. Thus, end-user under- 



standing of subdMded subject headings 
may be explained, in part, by the number 
of subdivisions in subject heading strings. 
Users understood about 40% of "pro- 
posed" forms of subject headings bearing 
tour subdivisions. This high percentage of 
correct responses might be due to one 
subject heading bearing four subdivisions 

— Catalogs) among the subject headings 
in this category. Users were quite success- 
ful in interpreting this lengthy heading, 
thus, their correct responses raised the 
average for "correct" forms of headings 
with four subdivisions. Interestingly, this 
suljiect heading contained single words in 
all five subdivisions. This gave the authors 
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the idea of extending their analysis of user 
understanding to the number of words in 
subject headings. 

Word Analysis 

The authors ascertained whether the 
number of words affected user under- 
standing of subject headings. When con- 
sidering what constituted a word, they 
counted dates in date ranges as single 
words and abbreviations such as "ca." as 
single words. For example, they counted 
eleven words in the subject heading Eng- 
lish poetry — Old English, ca. 450- 
1100 — History and criticism — Bibli- 
ography. Number of words in subdivided 
subject headings ranged from as few as 
three words to as many as eleven. After 
counting the exact numl>er of words per 
heading, the authors placed subdivided sub- 
ject headings into three divisions based on 
the number of words in them : ( 1 ) three- and 
four-word headings, (2) five- and six-word 
headings, and (3) seven- to eleven-word 
headings (see figure 4). 

The results of the analysis were similar 
to the results for the number of subdivi- 
sions per heading (figure 3). That is, as the 
number of words in subject headings in- 
creased, percentages of "correct" inter- 
pretations decreased. For subject head- 
ings with three to four words the 
percentage of "correct" interpretations 
was on average 56%; this dropped to 30% 
for subject headings with seven to eleven 
words. The authors concluded that the 
number of words in subject headings has 



a direct bearing on end-user under- 
standing. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

This research effort was driven by the first 
recommendation of the LC Subject Sub- 
divisions Conference, viz., "If the cata- 
loger chooses to apply subdivisions, the 
subdivisions should always appear in the 
following order: topical, geographic, 
chronological, form" (Conway 1992. 6). 
The researchers attempted to determine 
whether end users understand the mean- 
ing of subject headings in '■current" and 
"proposed" forms. An analysis of user in- 
terpretations of subdivided subject head- 
ings showed that end users interpreted 
the meaning of subject headings in the 
same manner as eatalogers about 40% of 
the time for "current" forms of subject 
headings and about 32% of the time for 
"proposed" forms of subject headings. 
Percentages in other categories, i.e., "left 
out toncept(s)," "substituted concept(s)," 
"read in concept(s)," and "none of the 
above" were similar for "current" and 
"proposed" forms of subject headings. 
Percentages of correct interpretations 
were greater for subject headings tearing 
two subdivisions than subject headings 
bearing three or more subdivisions, but 
there was little difference between per- 
centages for "current" and "proposed" 
forms. Percentages of correct interpreta- 
tions were greater for terse subject head- 
ings than for wordy subject headings. 
Again, there was little difference between 
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percentages for "current" and "proposed" 
forms of terse or wordy subject headings. 

If a decision about adopting the first 
conference recommendation is based on 
the data in this paper, changing the order 
of subdivisions will have little effect on 
end-user understanding. That is, chang- 
ing the order of subdivisions will not make 
a significant increase or decrease in user 
understanding. To increase end-user un- 
derstanding, efforts must be taken to 
shorten subject headings by reducing the 
number of subdivisions per string and by 
reducing the number of words in individ- 
ual subject heading subdivisions. 

Should subject cataloging be simpli- 
fied in accordance with the first confer- 
ence recommendation, the resulting 
changes will have far-reaching effects. 
Thus, decision makers should consider 
the many arguments for and against 
changes in addition to the findings of the 
research described in this paper. On the 
side of adopting the "proposed" order of 
subdivisions are claims that less time and 
training of both professional catalogers 
and paraprofessionals will be required. 
This could lead to reductions in the cost 
of cataloging and allow paraprofession- 
als to perform tasks done by profession- 
als. Also on the side of adopting the 
"proposed" order of subdivisions are the 
number of systems, e.g., Innopac, that 
already display reordered subject subdi- 
visions. Thus, many users have already 
encountered reordered forms ofsubject 
headings. 

If subject cataloging is not changed, 
the expense of converting subject head- 
ings, retraining, revising and disseminat- 
ing cataloging tools will be avoided. Sub- 
ject headings will retain the specificity for 
which they were designed. There are cer- 
tainly many more reasonsin favor of main- 
taining the present system than adopting 
the proposed recommendation. 

The research described in this paper 
suggests that end users understand the 
meaning of one of every three subject 
headings in the "proposed" forms that 
they encounter; they understand the 
meaningof two of every five subject head- 
ings in the "current" forms diat they en- 
counter. Should librarians be content with 



this level of understanding? Should they 
expend the time, effort, and resources to 
increase end-user understanding? Should 
they alter the present system or begin 
from scratch with an entirely new system? 

As librarians consider changes to the 
LCSH system to simplify cataloging in the 
immediate future, they must think deeply 
about the value and future of manual sub- 
ject cataloging generally. Will the pro- 
posed changes enhance the viability of the 
LCSH system in the digital library future? 
Will they streamline subject heading as- 
signment to give catalogers more time to 
spend on intellectual and problem -solving 
tasks? Will they be implemented with a 
minimum of changes and disruptions to 
existing documentation, cataloging tools, 
and operations? Will they produce terms 
that users understand? Positive answers to 
these four questions are compelling rea- 
sons for adopting the first recommenda- 
tion of the LC Subject Subdivisions Con- 
ference. 
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Appendix 
OCLC-Provided Subject Headings 

Note: The authors selected headings in bold print to list on questionnaires. 



"Current" forms of subject headings: 
Art, Modern — 17th-18th centuries — 
Spain 

Art, Modern — 17th-18th centuries — Europe 

— Exhibitions 
Art, Modern — 17th-18th centuries — Italian 

influences 

Art, Modern — 19th century — Marketing 
Art, Modern — 19th century — Austria — 
Catalogs 

Art, Modern — 20th century — United States — 
Themes, motives — Exhibitions 

Art, Modern — 20th century — Scotland — 
Exhibitions — Catalogs 

Art, Modern — 20th century — Nether- 
lands — Awards — Exhibitions 

Art, Modern — 20th century — Central 
Europe — Congresses 

English poetry — 19th century— History 

and criticism 
English poetry — 20th century — History 

and criticism — Theory, etc. 
English poetry — Early modern, 1500-1700 — 

Criticism, Textual 
English poetry— Early modern, 1500-1700 

— History and criticism 
English poetry— Middle English, 1100- 

1500 — Criticism, Textual — Congresses 
English poetry— Middle English, 1100- 

1500 — Modernized versions 



"Proposed" forms of subject headings: 
Art, Modern — Austria — 19th century — 
Catalogs 

Art, Modern — Awards — Netherlands — 

20th century — Exhibitions 
Art, Modern — Central Europe — 20th 

century — Congresses 
Art, Modern — Europe — Exhibitions — 17th- 

18th centuries 
Art, Modern — Italian influences — 17th-18th 

centuries 

Art, Modern — Marketing — 19th century 
Art, Modern — Scotland — 20th century — 

Exhibitions — Catalogs 
Art, Modern — Spain — 1 7th-l 8th centuries 

Art, Modern — Themes, motives — United 
States — 20th century — Exhibitions 

English poetry — Criticism, Textual — Early 
modern, 1500-1700 

English poetry — Criticism, Textual — 
Middle English, 1100-1500— Con- 
gresses 

English poetry — History and criticism — 
19th century 

English poetry — History and criticism — Early 
modern, 1500-1700 

English poetry — History and criticism — Old 
English, ca. 450-1100 

English poetry — History and criticism — 
Old English, ca. 450-1100— Bibliog- 
raphy 
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English poetry— Old English, ca. 450-1100— 
History and criticism 

English poetry — Old English, ca. 450— 
1 100— History and criticism — Bibliog- 
raphy 

English poetry — Old English, ca. 450- 
1100 — Modernized versions 

Jews — Africa, North — History — 20th cen- 
tury 

Jews — Brazil — History — Manuscripts — 
Catalogs 

Jews — Colonization — Palestine — History 

— 19 th century 
Jews — Europe — Politics and government 

— Congresses 

Jews— History— 168 B.C.-135 A.D.— 

Historiography 
Jews — History — 1945 Study and teaching 

(Higher) 

Jews — Israel — Identity — Public opinion 

Jews — Russia — History — Pogroms, 1881- 
1882 

Jews — United States — Music — History 
and criticism 

Music — 19th century 

Music; — 19th century — History and criticism 
Music — 19th century — Philosophy and 
aesthetics 

Music — Argentina — History and criticism 

Music — Brazil — History and criticism 
Music — Brazil — Periodicals 
Music — Europe — Latin American influ- 
ences 

Music — Europe — Spanish influences 
Music — Latin America — History and 
criticism 

Asians — United States — History 
Basketball — United States — Records 
Combined sewers — Illinois — Chicago 

metropolitan area — Overflows 
Education — California — Finance 
Hours of labor, Flexible — Germany (West) — 

History — 20th century 
Slavery — South Africa — Insurrections, etc. — 

Fiction 

Strategic planning — United States — States 

World War, 1939-1945— Germany— Trans- 
portation — History 

World War, 1939-1945— Regimental histo- 
ries — France 



English poetry — Modernized versions — 

Middle English, 1100-1500 
English poetry — Modernized versions — 

Old English, ca. 450-1100 
English poetry — Theory, etc. — History 

and criticism — 20th century 

Jews — Colonization — History — Palestine 
— 19th century 

Jews — History — Africa, North — 20th cen- 
tury 

Jews — History — Brazil — Manuscripts — 
Catalogs 

Jews — History — Historiography — 168 B.C.- 
135 A.D. 

Jews— History— Russia— Pogroms, 1881-1882 
Jews — History — Study and teaching (Higher) 
—1945- 

Jews — History and criticism — United 

States — Music 
Jews — Identity — Public opinion — Israel 
Jews — Politics and government — Europe 

— Congresses 

Music — 19th century 
Music — Brazil — Periodicals 
Music — History and criticism — 19th 
century 

Music — History and criticism — Argentina 
Music — History and criticism — Brazil 
Music — History and criticism — Latin 
America 

Music — Latin American influences — 
Europe 

Music — Philosophy and aesthetics — 19th 
century 

Music — Spanish influences — Europe 

Asians — History — United States 
Basketball — Records — United States 
Combined sewers — Overflows — Illinois — 

Chicago metropolitan area 
Education — Finance — California 
Hours of labor, Flexible — History — Germany 

(West)— 20th century 
Slavery — Insurrections, etc. — South Africa — 

Fiction 

Strategic planning — States — United States 

World War, 1939-1945— Transportation- 
History — Germany 

World War, 1939-1945— France— Regimen- 
tal histories 
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Manifestations and 
Near-Equivalents: Theory, 
with Special Attention to 
Moving-Image Materials 

Martha M. Yee 

Differences between manifestations and near-equivalents that might be con- 
sidered significant by catalog users are examined. Anglo-American catalog- 
ingpracticc concerning when to make a new record is examined. Definitions 
for manifestation, title manifestation, and near-equivalent are proposed. It 
is suggested that current practice leads to making too many separate records 
for near-equivalents. It is recommended that practice be changed so that 
near-equivalents are more often cataloged on the same record. Next, differ- 
ences between manifestations and near-equivalents of moving-image works 
are examined, and their significance to users of moving-image works is 
assessed. It is suggested that true manifestations result when the continuity, 
Le., visual aspect of the work, or the soundtrack, i.e., audio aspect of the 
work, or the textual aspect of tlte work actually differ, whether due to editing, 
the appending of new material, or the work of subsidiary authors creating 
subtitles, new music tracks, etc. Title manifestations can occur wlten the title 
or billing order differs without there being any underlying difference in 
continuity. Distribution information can differ without there being any 
underlying difference in continuity, creating a near-equivalent. Finally, 
physical variants or near-equivalents can occur when physical format differs 
without the involvement of subsidiary authors. 



.^k. manifestation of a work is a version 
or edition of it that differs significandy 
from another version or edition. A near- 
equivalent is used here to mean a copy of 
the same manifestation of a work that 
differs from other copies in ways that do 
not significantly affect the intellectual or 
artistic content. In this article (excerpted 
from Yee 1993) I will discuss the kinds of 



differences that might he considered sig- 
nificant by catalog users, and the ways 
these differences have been handled by 
Anglo- American cataloging rules. 

Two types of users will be considered: 
the general user, who is assumed to be 
interested only in significant differences 
in the intellectual or artistic content of a 
work, or in significant differences in the 



Martha M. Yee is Cataloging Supervisor, University of California, Los Angeles Film and 
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citation of the work; and other users inter- 
ested in more minute differences, such as 
the bibliographer-user, who might be in- 
terested in physical evidence of the print- 
ing an d pu blish ing h isto ry ofa work , or (b e 
preservation officer, who might be inter- 
ested in binding or paper of differing 

3u ah ties. Indeed, a theme running 
irough the article will be that of the 
differences and similarities between bib- 
liography and cataloging. 

Undercurrent cataloging practice, the 
question of what is a manifestation of a 
work is essentially the same as the ques- 
tion of what is the object of a cataloging 
record. Note in this connection, however, 
that several writers (Wilson 1989, 9; 
Layne 1989, 192-93) have proposed 
work-based records; Hinnebusch (1989) 
has proposed devising hierarchical 
MARC records; Attig (1989) has dis- 
cussed the difficulty of linking MARC 
unit records; and Yee (1991, 81) has dis- 
cussed the possible value of matching key- 
words in user-input, known-item searches 
on online catalogs against the set of rec- 
ords that make up a work. 

A good deal of what follows will con- 
cern (1) the kinds of differences between 
a document being cataloged (hence- 
forward to be called an item) and docu- 
ments that have already been cataloged 
and are represented by surrogate records 
in the database of record, which can cause 
the item being cataloged to be considered 
a new manifestation, requiring a new rec- 
ord, and (2) the kinds of differences that 
are felt to be so minor that the item can 
be treated as a near-equivalent, which can 
be described on a record that already 
exists. 

Historical and current practice will be 
examined. The small amount of previous 
research on the question of the most reli- 
able visible indicators of difference in 
manifestation will also be described. The 
question of appropriate record-structur- 
ing techniques to express differences be- 
tween items will be considered. Finally, 
definitions of the following will be 



and near-equivalent. First, historical and 
current practice will be examined in gen- 
eral terms. 



Historical and Current Practice 

The practice of creating a new record for 
each new edition of a work goes back to 
the beginning of the use of unit records. 
Jewett's rule IV reads in part, 'The whole 
title is to be repeated, for every distinct 
edition of the work" (Jewett 1852). Note, 
however, an equivalent rule concerning 
the object of a cataloging record is never 
stated explicitly in any published Anglo- 
American cataloging rules. 

The development of a definition of edi- 
tion in Anglo-American and international 
cataloging codes demonstrates an attempt 
to come to terms with technological 
change from the printing of books by the 
setting of type to the production of many 
different kinds of works, including books, 
by means of the many new methods of 
duplication and reproduction that have 
exploded into being in the course of the 
twentieth century. Cutters fourth edition 
contained the following definition of edi- 
tion: "A number of copies of a book, pub- 
lished at the same time and in the same 
form. A later publication of the same book 
unchanged is sometimes styled a different 
edition, sometimes a new issue, some- 
times a different thousand (4th thousand, 
7th thousand)" (Cutter 1904, 19). The 
1908 rules were the first Anglo-American 
cataloging rules to adopt the bibliog- 
raphers' definition of edition: "The whole 
number of copies printed from the same 
set of types and issued at the same time" 
(American Library Association 1908, xiv). 
In 1941, the definition was changed so as 
to remove the requirement that the copies 
be issued at the same time, in order to 
accommodate printing from stereotype or 
electrotype plates ( ALA Catalog Code 
Revision Committee 1941, xix). 

This definition remained essentially 
unchanged until 1974, when the first of 
the ISBDs ISBD(M) appeared, defining 
edition as "all the copies of a publication 
printed from one setting of type, or pro- 
duced from one master copy, and issued 
by one publisher or group of publishers. 
(An edition may comprise several impres- 
sions or issues, in which there may be 
slight variations)" (IFLA Committee on 
Cataloguing 1974, 2). For the first time, a 
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definition had been devised that could be 
applied to nonbook materials not pro- 
duced by the setting of type. 

The current Anglo-American defini- 
tion reads (ALA 1988, 617): 

(Books, pamphlets, fascicles, single sheets, 
etc.) All copies produced from essentially 
the same type image (whether by direct 
contact or by photographic or other 
methods) and issued by the same entity. 
( Computer flies) All copies embodying es- 
sentially the same content and issued by 
the same entity. 
(Unpublished items) All copies made from 
essentially the same original production 
(e.g., the original and carbon copies of a 
typescript). 
(Other materials) All copies produced 
from essentially the same master copy 
and issued by the same entity. A change 
in the identity of the distributor does not 
mean a change of edition. 
The latest ISBD(M) contains the fol- 
lowing definition of edition: "All copies of 
a publication produced from substantially 
the same original input and issued by the 
same agency, whether by direct contact or 
by photographic or other methods" (IFLA 
Universal Bibliographic Control and In- 
ternational MARC Programme 1987, 3). 
The fact that the definition no longer re- 
fers to the setting of type seems to indicate 
an attempt to recognize the fact that cata- 
logers have rarely been able to examine 
and compare type settings or type image, 
and that in fact they have relied on evi- 
dence on title pages and preliminaries, 
and on paging or other extent measure- 
ment, to determine when two items were 
two different editions of the same work. 

Dorcas Fellows, in 1915, described the 
cataloging practice of adding editions sub- 
sequendy acquired by a library to the card 
for the first edition acquired, using 
dashed-on entries (Fellows 1915, 132- 
37). This mention in 1915 might indicate 
that the use of dashed-on entries was 
practiced in the construction of card cata- 
logs prior to its formal introduction into 
AACR in 1967, which allowed the more 
limited practice of dashed-on entries for 
different issues of a given edition or for 
reproductions (ALA 1967, 225-26). This 
practice may be considered to be a hold- 



over of a long practice in book catalogs of 
describing subsequent editions of a work 
with dashes to represent all elements of 
the description that are the same as in 
previous editions; the British Museum 
catalog is perhaps the most readily avail- 
able example of such a book catalog. The 
use of dashed-on entries is evidence of a 
desire not to confuse users with multiple 
entries for nearly identical items; in a 
dashed-on entry, only the significant dif- 
ferences in a new edition or issue are 
noted, and the inclusion of the dashed-on 
entry on an existing record quickly and 
concisely indicates to the user the degree 
to which the two items are identical. 

The use of dashed-on entries is also 
evidence of a desire to create fewer re- 
cords and to simplify cataloging. Further 
evidence of the latter is found in the 1949 
rules, which state, "To distinguish the 
various issues of a given edition, any of a 
wide variety of details might need to be 
specified. However, at the Libraryof Con- 
gress it is not the policy, except in certain 
cases of rare books, to collect the various 
issues of a given edition and consequendy 
no attempt is made to describe works in 
detail sufficient to identify them as issues. 
Various issues are added to the collection 
as copies if the description of the first one 
cataloged fits those received later in all 
details or in all details except the imprint 
date or the form of the publishers name 
or both. If there are other differences, the 
issues are generally treated as different 
editions" (LC, Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision 1949, 9). 

From 1949 forward, less and less em- 
phasis is placed on the distinction be- 
tween issues and editions. The 1949 rules 
were the first to use the term item, as 
opposed to the more specific terms edi- 
tion or issue, when referring to the object 
of a cataloging record: "The objectives of 
descriptive cataloging are (1) to state the 
significant features of an item with the pur- 
nose of distinguishing it from other items 
and describing its scope, contents, and bib- 
liographic relation to other items . ..." (LC, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 1949, 7). 
The term item is a neutral and ambiguous 
term that allows flexibility in determining 
what, in fact, to make the object of a 
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record. It was first defined, somewhat cir- 
cularly, in the ISBD(G) as "a document, 
group of documents, or part of a docu- 
ment, in any physical form, considered as 
an entity and forming the basis of a single 
bibliographic description . The term docu- 
ment is used here in its widest sense" 
(IFLA International Office for UBC 
1977, 2). The current Anglo-American 
definition of item is "a document or set of 
documents in any physical form, publish- 
ed, issued, or treated as an entity, and as 
such forming the basis for a single bibli- 
ographic description" ( ALA 1988, 619). 
The use of the concept of item might 
represent a backing away from legislation 
in the cataloging code itself on what the 
object of a single description should be. 
Both the Library of Congress and the 
OCLC Online Computer Library Center, 
Inc., have published fairly elaborate 
guidelines, which differ from each other, 
to enable the cataloger to decide when to 
make a new record (LC 1990; OCLC 
1993, 37-^9); both sets of guidelines at- 
tempt to identify differences on title 
pages and preliminaries or in physical de- 
scription that should be considered so mi- 
nor that it is not necessary to make a new 
record. These will be considered in more 
detail in the next section. 

In summary, a historical review seems 
to reveal a trend away from use of the 
bibliographers' strict definition of edition 
to a definition that takes into account 
newer technologies for duplication, re- 
production, and distribution of works. It 
also seems to reveal a reluctance to legis- 
late in the cataloging codes on the issue of 
the object of a single cataloging record. 
And finally, it seems to indicate an attempt 
to devise methods to cut down on the 
number of cataloging records created to 
describe the various issues, variants, im- 
pressions, and reproductions of an edition 
of a work — in other words, to avoid creat- 
ing new bibliographic records to describe 
minor variations between items. Perhaps 
the recent Multiple Versions Forum could 
be seen as an attempt to respond to these 
trends; here the recommendation was 
made that near-equivalents be cataloged 
on one record, using the new USMARC 
holdings format (Multiple Versions Fo- 



rum 1990). The library community has 
recendy limited the single-record ap- 
proach to one type of near-equivalent, the 
reproduction (ALA, Task Force on Multi- 
ple Versions 1992). The tendency toward 
reducing the number of new records cre- 
ated seems to be in conflict, however, with 
the desire to simplify cataloging by teach- 
ing cataloging staffs to make a new record 
any time there is a difference in the pub- 
lication statement, without discriminat- 
ing, for example, between distributors 
and publishers, or among various types of 
date change. 

Types of Difference Between 
Manifestation or Near-Equivalent 

Now that the historical context has been 
established and current practice has been 
defined, the types of difference that can 
occur from one manifestation to another 
or from one near-equivalent to another 
will be considered. 

Difference in Title Page 
and Its Connection with 
Difference in Text 

Catalogers give much more weight to a 
difference in title page than do bibliog- 
raphers. For bib hograp hers, the term edi- 
tion is used qirite strictly to mean "all 
copies resulting from a single job of typo- 
graphical composition" (Tanselle 1975, 
17) regardless of differences on the title 
page. It has long been recognized that two 
copies of the same edition, using the bib- 
liographers' definition, can have different 
tide pages. Bibliographers generally refer 
to such copies as issues (jt states (Caskell 
1972, 315-16). As far back as 1876, Cutter 
mentioned that such issues or states with 
different tide pages were referred to by 
the Germans as title-editions (Cutter 
1876, 61, rule 135; Cutter 1904, 19; see 
also LC, Processing Dept. 1946). It has 
long been recognized that the reverse can 
be true: that two different editions, that is 
two different settings of type, can be 
masked by identical tide pages (LC, Proc- 
essing Dept. 1946; Blanck 1966; Jolley 
1961, 10). 

Since 1908, Anglo-American catalog- 
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ing codes have incorporated definitions 
for edition similar to that used by bibliog- 
raphers. Even though, as noted above, 
there is a trend away from the mention of 
settings of type, the current definition of 
edition for books in AACR2 still refers to 
type image: "In the case of books and 
booklike materials, all those copies of an 
item produced from substantially the 
same type image, whether by direct con- 
tact or by photographic methods" (ALA 
1988, 617). In practice, however, Anglo- 
American catalogers do not in fact carry 
out textual comparisons to determine 
whether two items represent the same 
edition. It is very unusual for the cataloger 
of an item to look at more than its tide 
page, preliminaries, overall paging and di- 
mensions, and any readily available cata- 
loging records that might serve as surro- 
gates tor other items that are candidates 
for representing the same edition. In 
other words, die Anglo-American cata- 
loger is dependent on tide page repre- 
sentation or representation elsewhere in 
the preliminaries of a work in making de- 
cisions about whether two items are cop- 
ies of the same edition or two different 
editions. But title pages and preliminaries 
are not always reliable evidence. In some 
cases textual comparison of a number of 
different items, recorded in the form of 
elaborate collations, is necessary to deter- 
mine whether two items are copies of the 
same edition, in the bibliographers' strict 
use of the term edition. Catalogers cannot 
afford to take the time to create elaborate 
collations for current publications. Some 
rare book collections can afford to create 
elaborate collations, but even in those col- 
lections, catalogers often are not able to 
assemble all the copies usually necessary 
to accurately classify editions, because, as 
Tanselle points out, "to establish such 
facts demands recourse to copies outside 
the collection" (Tanselle 1975, 17). The 
question arises, then, whether catalogers 
should retain the bibliographers' defini- 
tion of edition when they do not have the 
resources to identify and distinguish edi- 
tions to that degree of accuracy. 

So far, only the question of what cata- 
logers can reasonably hope to accomplish 
has been considered. The question of 



whether their definition of edition corre- 
sponds to the needs of catalog users has 
not yet been considered. Since catalogers 
have been unable to implement the bibli- 
ographical ty accurate definition of edition 
carried in their glossaries all these years, 
they probably have been unable to satisfy 
the needs of those catalog users who are 
bibliographers and textual scholars. For 
example, William B. Todd (1981, 48) 
writes: 

Without further analysis one may readily 
accept a report, from a major research 
library, that through 1955 Melville's Moby 
Dick ranged through 118 "editions." Upon 
proper investigation, however, one must 
conclude, with G. Thomas Tanselle, that 
all these NUC entries actually make up 
only thirty-five editions. 
Rather than dwelling on this gloomy 
fact, however, one should consider the 
more cheerful possibility that perhaps 
current practice does meet the needs of 
many non -bibliographer catalog users. 
That is, the possibility should be consid- 
ered that differences in title page repre- 
sentation, while they might not necessar- 
ily reflect actual differences in the setting 
of the type beneath, might nevertheless 
correspond to differences in citation and 
searching practice on the part of those 
catalog users who are not bibliographers. 

In practice, bibliographers and rare 
book catalogers create two records for two 
items in the same edition with different 
title pages just as catalogers do. For exam- 
pie, in die Eighteenth-Century Short 
Title Catalog Project, the object of a rec- 
ord is not just an edition, but an issue or 
an impression. The real difference be- 
tween catalogers and bibliographers lies 
in the degree to which bibliographers 
clarify the relationships between issues 
and editions, and use the terms according 
to their technical definitions, as compared 
to the tendency on the part of catalogers 
to simply report how an item describes 
itself as to edition, whether the publisher 
has been bibliographic-ally accurate or 
not, and to report differences in title 
pages, but not differences in collation be- 
yond changes in primary paging. ("The 
First Phase" 1983, 11; Alston 1981,381). 
There are several ways tide page 
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representation can vary, and distinctions 
should be made. In cataloging most items, 
the following elements are transcribed 
when present: title and statement of re- 
sponsibility, edition statement, imprint 
(called publication, distribution area in 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
second edition [AACR2]), and series. 

Title Proper and Series Title 

When two items have different tides, one 
can make a good argument for creating 
separate records for each, even if they are 
not two different editions in the bibliog- 
rapher's use of the term; in fact, this has 
always been standard cataloging practice. 
The tide is so important in citation prac- 
tice that it is felt to be wise to record on 
separate records all the different tides 
under which a particular work has been 
issued. Another way of stating this argu- 
ment is to say that issues or states with 
different tides on their tide pages should 
be given separate records even though 
separate records are not normally made 
for different impressions, issues, or states. 
Besides the importance for matching us- 
ers' citations to catalog records, another 
argument in favor of making separate rec- 
ords for tide differences is that the rec- 
ords of these differences are of historical 
interest in themselves; they could enable 
historians and other scholars to trace the 
history of a particular work, including the 
various tides it has borne. 

One could extend the same argument 
to cover differences in series titles. Series 
tides might sometimes warrant less bibli- 
ographic respect than tide proper, how- 
ever. A series tide serves the dual func- 
tions of being (1) a unifying principle for 
a number of intellectually related works, 
and (2) a marketing tool for the publisher. 
Sometimes a series tide performs very 
litde of the former function and a great 
deal of the latter. The Library of Congress 
Rule Interpretation (LCRI) on when to 
make a new record indicates that a series 
tide that is associated with just the soft- 
bound or just the hardbound manifesta- 
tion of a Cataloging-in-Publication tide 
can be ignored (LC 1990). The OCLC 
rules for when to make a new record indi- 
cate that any difference in name of the 



series can be ignored, and an existing rec- 
ord that lacks the series, but is suitable in 
other respects for an item in hand, can be 
used (OCLC 1993, 47). However, OCLC s 
record matching algorithm does match on 
the series (O'Neill 1990, 11). 

Edition and Imprint 

A number of writers over the past century 
or more have noticed that certain differ- 
ences on tide pages have more to do with 
indicating continuing availability of a par- 
ticular manifestation, rather than with any 
difference in the copies of the manifesta- 
tion available. For example, publishers 
change dates and edition statements with- 
out changing the setting of the type, to 
indicate that in the new year the work is 
still available from the indicated publish- 
er. For factual works, motives might be 
more unscrupulous, implying the work 
contained is more current than it is. 
Jewett noted the following phenomenon 
in 1853(140): 

It is frequently the case, that publishers, 
after having stereotyped a book, call every 
thousand copies of it a separate edition, 
and, for twenty or more editions, there 
may be no alteration in the book, except in 
the word expressing the number of the 
edition, and in the date. In such cases, it 
cannot be necessary to print a separate 
tide for each pretended edition. 
Differences in the various dates that 
appear on tide pages, i.e., date of publica- 
tion, copyright date, and printing date, are 
notorious for not reflecting an actual dif- 
ference in edition. OCLC has six records 
for Smollett's The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker published by Century, all with 
identical paging, the only differences be- 
ing publication dates of 1902, 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, and 1907. One can be virtually 
certain that these are all the same edition, 
but different issues with different dates, 
in order to indicate continuing availability. 
The 1949 rules allowed two items that 
differ only in imprint date to be treated as 
copies and cataloged on the same record, 
unless copyright date varied as well (LC, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 1949, 9). 
When the current Library of Congress 
rule interpretation was originally written 
in 1981, it forbade making a new record 
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when the only difference between two 
items was in the publication date, but this 
provision was dropped later in the same 
year (LC 1981, 3; LC 1990, 10). OCLC 
allows the cataloger to ignore differences 
in printing, manufacturing, distribution, 
or copyright dates, but not in publication 
dates (OCLC 1993, 46). Wanningpr 
points out that many duplicates are cre- 
ated in OCLC because separate records 
with different reproduction dates are cre- 
ated for photocopies and microfilms pro- 
duced on demand by University Micro- 
films International and the National 
Technical Information Service (Wannin- 
ger 1982). Edward T. O'Neill found that 
"the date of publication element, indi- 
vidually and in combination with other 
fields, was responsible for the greatest 
numher of duplicate records," in a study 
of duplicate records in the OCLC data- 
base (O'Neill 1990, 11; O'Neill, Rogers, 
and Oskins 1993). He also found "the edi- 
tion statement, in combination with other 
fields, was responsible for the highest per- 
centage of duplicate records relative to 
the number of records in the sample in 
which it was present." 

Sometimes two items are identical ex- 
cept for variations in the name of the 
publisher. The 1949 rules allowed two 
items to be described on the same record 
if the only difference between them was 
in the form of the publisher's name (LC, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 1949, 9). 
The current LCRI distinguishes two cases: 

(1) variant forms of name used concur- 
rently by the publisher, in which case two 
items can be described on one record; and 

(2) actual change in name of the publisher, 
in which case two items must be given two 
separate records (LC 1990, 10). OCLC 
allows the cataloger to ignore variation in 
fullness of publisher's name (OCLC 1993, 
45), although its machine matching algo- 
rithm probably would not do so (O'Neill 
1990, 11). 

Beginning in the 19th century, the use 
of stereotype plates and electroplates for 
printing made it possible for the same 
edition in the bibliographers' sense, i.e., 
the same typesetting, to be issued by sev- 
eral different publishers or distributors 
(Steinberg 1974, 278-9). Now the various 



photoreproduction processes available 
for all types of materials make this pattern 
of distribution widespread. Hagler de- 
scribes the publishing practice of replac- 
ing the printed imprint on a title page by 
a label or stamp for the U.S. or Canadian 
publisher or distributor (Hagler 1963, 
342) . Several writers point out that it is not 
uncommon for issues of the same edition 
of a work to be issued with one imprint in 
England and another in the United States 
(McNellis 1985, 36; MePherson, Coyle, 
and Montgomery 1982, 376). Changing 
distributors are particularly common with 
nonbook materials (Fothergill and 
Butchart 1978, 180; Thaxter 1983, 19). In 
fact, the definition of edition for nonbook 
materials in AACR2R (based on ISBD) 
indicates that "a change in the identity of 
the distributor does not mean a change of 
edition" (ALA 1988, 617). Unfortunately, 
this particular provision of AACB2 has not 
been put into practice; OCLC, for exam- 
ple, requires making a new record when 
the distributor changes (OCLC 1993, 45); 
as a result, OCLC contains numerous re- 
cords for videocassettes of the same film. 

Is it really necessary to create separate 
catalog records to record variation in date 
of issue, copyright date, or printing date; 
or variation in distributor; or variation in 
the name of the publisher, when there is 
no reason to suspect that the variation is 
associated with an actual difference in the 
intellectual content? Catalog records are 
expensive to create. They are also expen- 
sive to maintain in large databases. Most 
importantly, multiple catalog records for 
virtually identical items confuse users, in- 
cluding library staff, such as copy catalog- 
ed and interlibrary loan assistants. It 
takes the user a long time to sort through 
a large retrieval set. Any given search is 
likely to bring up larger numbers of re- 
cords than rf these near-equivalents were 
weeded out. The fact that multiple rec- 
ords exist is likely to blind users to the fact 
that a number of items listed separately 
are virtually interchangeable for most 
purposes. Differences in distributor and 
issue date that are unconnected to any 
differences in the content are likely of 
interest only to someone who would like 
to acquire a copy of a particular 
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manifestation at any given point in time. 
Surely sources such as Books in Print are 
more appropriate and more up-to-date for 
this kind of information than catalog data- 
bases can ever hope to be. There is one 
caveat, however: users who need to find a 
particular edition because they have a ci- 
tation to a particular page number would 
benefit if variations in distributor and date 
were recorded as near-equivalent-specific 
variations, so that they could be assured 
they have found the manifestation with 
the paging they seek. 

Difference in Responsibility or 
Other Differences Substantial 
Enough to Create a Version 

Sometimes a manifestation can have its 
own manifestations. Panizzi recognized 
this in his rules for the arrangement of 
various manifestations under an author. 
For example, a particular translation of a 
particular work could itself go into several 
editions. Thus Panizzi's rule LXX read, 
"Editions by the same editor, or such as 
are expressly stated to follow a specific 
text or edition, and editions with the same 
notes or commentary, to succeed each 
other immediately in their chronological 
order after the entry of that which is, or is 
considered to be, the earliest." 

Rule LXXII, dealing with the arrange- 
ment of translations, reads, in part, 
"Translations into the same language, and 
their several editions, to be entered in 
conformity with the rules laid down for 
the entries of the originals" (Panizzi 1985, 
11). This kind of grouping together of all 
the manifestations of a manifestation was 
never attempted in card catalogs, but one 
wonders whether it could be done in on- 
line catalogs. 

The "manifestations of manifesta- 
tions" under discussion tend to exhibit 
authorship connected with the manifesta- 
tion rather than with the work itself. The 
kind of authorship that can change with- 
out causing change in the work itself has 
been called subsidiary authorship since 
the introduction of the ISBDs (ALA 1974, 
24). Examples of subsidiary authors are 
editors, translators, authors of introduc- 
tions or notes, compilers of attached bib- 



liographies, commentators, illustrators, 
etc. Manifestations that themselves have 
manifestations do not always have subsidi- 
ary authors, however. Sometimes a single 
author or other creator can create several 
different versions, or manifestations of 
one of his works, each of which can then 
go into several manifestations. Ravilious 
mentions the "1919 version of Stravinsky's 
Firebird Suite" and Whiting mentions 
Wordsworth's versions of the Guide to the 
I^akes (Ravilious 1975. 47; Whiting 19S0, 
5). Thus, several writers have suggested 
that a conceptual level between work and 
manifestation is needed, perhaps to be 
called version (Domanovszky 1974, 102; 
Du Rietz 1974, 84; Richmond 1980, 33; 
Shineboume 1979, 240; Whiting 1980, 5). 

Barbara Tillett refers to the types of 
versions described here as having either 
derivative relationships to their parent 
works, or descriptive relationships. "De- 
rivative relationships are those [that] hold 
between a bibliographic item and a modi- 
fication based on that item. . . . One item 
is derived from another when it enlarges, 
abridges, or otherwise modifies the entire 
item or portions of it" (Tillett 1987, 43). 
However, she includes adaptations in this 
category, while adaptations are generally 
treated as new works rather than as mani- 
festations. She also includes editions, in 
the sense of resettings of type without 
differences in subsidiary authorship, 
which have been discussed above. "A de- 
scriptive relationship holds between a 
bibliographic item for] work and a de- 
scription, criticism, evaluation, or review 
of that item or work, such as that between 
an item and a book review describing it" 
(Tillett 1987, 57). Although most items in 
this category are new works about other 
works, Tillett includes here editions with 
commentary, which are sometimes 
treated as manifestations of the same 
work, depending on the circumstances. 

Difference in Extent 

It has long been recognized that differ- 
ence in extent, such as difference in the 
paging of a book, can be with some fre- 
quency the only reliable clue that two 
items are significantly different. Differ- 
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ence in the paging of a book is a sure sign 
the type has been reset. Resetting of type 
can easily lead to either intentional or 
unintentional alteration of the text. Re- 
search done at the Library of Congress in 
1946, to be discussed further below, 
clearly demonstrated that for books, pag- 
ing was the most reliable clue for detect- 
ing differences in edition, i.e., resettings 
of type. A difference in the paging of a 
book might well be of interest to even the 
general user. As has been said, it might 
indicate significant alteration of the text 
itself. However, even if the resetting of 
the type, which creates the new paging, 
has not altered the text, the user might 
need to find the correct manifestation in 
order to look up a citation to a particular 
page number. 

Difference in Physical Format 

Sometimes the only difference between 
one item and another is a difference in 
physical format. This can be due to repro- 
duction, in which a copy of an original is 
made for preservation or conservation 
purposes, or to make it available in an- 
other useful format. It can also be due to 
simultaneous release in more than one 
format, in order to reach different mar- 
kets. Examples would be a microform of 
a text, CD and audiocassette releases of a 
sound recording, or a videocassette copy 
of a motion picture. Sometimes reproduc- 
tions are made on a one-time basis either 
by a particular institution for preservation 
purposes, or by an on-demand reproduc- 
tion agency such as University Microfilms 
International or the National Technical 
Information Service. Other times multi- 
ple copies or reproductions are issued and 
made available by a reproduction/distri- 
bution agency. In any case, the purpose 
for reproduction or simultaneous release 
in several formats is to produce a surro- 
gate for the item reproduced in order to 
make it more widely or readily available. 
Certainly difference in physical format is 
of interest to users and should be commu- 
nicated to them, but whether it is neces- 
sary to create a completely separate bibli- 
ographic record to communicate this 
difference is open to question. Libraries 



have traditionally used holdings state- 
ments, dashed-on entries, or other similar 
techniques to communicate such infor- 
mation rather than asserting that such a 
difference created a new edition, requir- 
ing a new record. The practice of adding 
reproductions to existing records by 
means of dashed-on entries was actually 
codified in AACR in 1967 (ALA 1967, 
225-26). Hie Library of Congress does 
not explicitly address" the question of dif- 
ference in physical format in its rule inter- 
pretation for AACR2 rule 1.0 (LC 1990, 
10); in practice, however, as long as Proc- 
essing Services at the Library of Congress 
was cataloging audiovisual materials for 
the libraries of the nation (a service no 
longer provided by LC), the LC catalogers 
made a new record only for a difference 
in general material designation (motion 
picture versus videorecording), and sum- 
marized all videorecording formats avail- 
able on one record (Tucker 1982). The 
archival moving-image catalogers at LC 
attach both videorecordings and motion 
pictures to one record if" the only differ- 
ence is in physical format. OCLC, on 
the other hand, encourages the creation 
of two records if there are differences in 
the physical description between one 
item and another (OCLC 1993, 46-47). 
The probable explanation for this ap- 
proach is that one of OCLC's primary 
goals is to support interlibrary loan, in 
which a potential borrower needs to 
know precisely what the physical format 
of the item to be borrowed is. Since the 
utilities have never had a holdings for- 
mat to allow the communication within 
a single record of information about 
which formats are held by which institu- 
tions, their only recourse has been to fall 
back on encouraging the creation of a 
new bibliographic record for every vari- 
ation in physical description. Now that 
a USMARC holdings format exists, with 
a repeatable 007, the opportunity exists 
to develop a hierarchically structured 
single record to show differences in 
physical format. A hierarchically struc- 
tured single-record approach would cut 
down on repetition or bibliographic data 
when all that is different is the physical 
format. 
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An unresolved difficulty with a hierar- 
chically structured record is that of decid- 
ing what to describe primarily when the 
item reproduced is not in hand, or when 
no one item has primacy, as in the case of 
simultaneous release of several formats. 
The two-tiered approach advocated by 
the Multiple Versions Forum requires 
that one item be designated primary with 
its physical description given in the first 
tier; physical descriptions of derivative re- 
produced items are given in the second 
tier. If a library has only a reproduction 
but not the original, it must construct 
some sort of physical description for an 
item it does not have. If the technique 
were ever to be extended to simultaneous 
publications, e.g., an audiocassette and a 
CD issued at the same time, one of these 
physical formats would have to be arbi- 
trarily designated primary and described 
in the first tier. A more effective solution 
might be to allow the physical description 
fields to be repeated on the second tier, 
and to allow the first tier to exist without 
a "primary" physical description. 

Barbara Tillett includes physical variants 
in the category of equivalence relationships, 
which she defines as follows: "Equivalence 
relationships are those [that] hold (1) be- 
tween exact copies of the same manifesta- 
tion of a work or (2) between an original 
work and reproductions of it, as long as 
intellectual content and authorship are pre- 
served" (Tillett 1987, 27). 

Sometimes rather substantive differ- 
ences can take place in physical format, 
especially when audio or visual works are 
transferred from one medium to another. 
A sound recording can change from stereo 
to monophonic in the course of the trans- 
fer. A film that is transferred onto video 
can experience considerable degradation 
of image. A still photograph in color can 
experience a considerable shift in color 
values in the course of reproduction. It 
can certainly be argued that these differ- 
ences represent significant difference in 
the intellectual or artistic content. How- 
ever, if the differences resulting from this 
kind of change are the only differences 
between two items, and the differences 
can be clearly indicated in the physical 
description, a more economical way to 



communicate the differences might be to 
make one record for both items, with re- 
peated physical descriptions, rather than 
creating two full bibliographic records 
that differ only in the physical description. 
This approach is more economical for da- 
tabase managers to the extent that the cost 
of managing large databases is increased 
by having to store, retrieve, and arrange 
large numbers of near-equivalent records; 
it is more economical to database users to 
the extent that they are charged for online 
searching time, or for the number of rec- 
ords they must access in order to make 
decisions about usefulness of the records 
for their purposes; if the user's time is 
considered valuable in its own right, it is 
more economical to summarize the differ- 
ences on one record than to make the user 
look back and forth between two records 
to see what the differences are. 

Record-Matching Algorithms 

In the section above, OCLC's record- 
matching algorithm has been mentioned 
occasionally, and it has been compared to 
OCLC's policies for catalogers concern- 
ing when to make a new record. Record- 
matching algorithms are programs used in 
large bibliographic databases that collect 
records from many different sources 
(Covle 1984; Coyle 1985; Coyle and Gal- 
Iaher-Brown 1985; Hit-key and Rypka 
1879; Klemperer 1978; MacLaury 1979; 
McPherson, Coyle, and Montgomery 
1982; O'Neill 1990; O'Neill 1991; Wil- 
liams and MacLaury 1979). The function 
of a record-matching algorithm is to iden- 
tify duplicate records, records that repre- 
sent the same manifestation of the same 
work. There is some evidence that these 
are being designed to try to deal with 
near-equivalency; for example, most 
match only on certain characters in the 
title field, not all characters (Coyle 1985, 
59). However, there is always the possibil- 
ity that such algorithms might lead to 
some merging of items that are truly dif- 
ferent manifestations, and also to lack of 
recognition of near-equivalencies that ap- 
pear different to the algorithms. Some 
research on the validity and reliability of 
these algorithms is currently being done 
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at OCLC. O'Neill reports their current 
algorithm has a precision of .93, if the 
record similarity is set to .9 (O'Neill 1990, 
13-14); in other words, 93% of the iden- 
tified pairs were duplicates, and presum- 
ably seven per cent of the pairs identified 
as duplicates were not. However, the ac- 
companying recall was only .51; in other 
words, the algorithm identified only 51% 
of the duplicates in the sample. Unfortu- 
nately, the similarity measure is not de- 
scribed. Seven percent of pairs falsely 
merged seems of some significance and 
might not be tolerable in a high-quality 
database. 

Previous Research on Visible 
Indicators of Manifestations 

In 1946, the library of Congress pub- 
lished research on the frequency with 
which title pages and collations of books 
could be relied upon to indicate whether 
two Ixxiks containing the same work are 
the same edition or not (LC, Processing 
Dept. 1946). The Library studied 49 
groups of books that had different title 
pages, i.e., that seemed to be different 
editions, based on examination of the title 
page, but had the same paging. The study 
revealed that of these 49 groups, 40 con- 
sisted of either issues, reprints, type-fac- 
similes or copies, rather than true edi- 
tions, with reset type. In other words, 
there were a number of cases in which 
paging was a more reliable clue than title 
page variation as to whether two items 
actually represented different editions. 

Svenonius and O'Neill are engaged in 
a study of a sample of works from the 
OCLC* database, but their results have not 
yet been published (Svenonius and 
O'Neill 1988). The purpose of the study is 
to determine whether it is possible to pre- 
dict from clues easily accessible to the 
cataloger, such as paging or title page tran- 
scription, when two items are the same 
work, text, or edition, i.e., typesetting. 
Barbara Tillett's doctoral research on bib- 
liographic relationships includes a study 
of the frequency with which equivalence, 
derivative and descriptive relationships 
are noted in cataloging done at the li- 
brary of Congress between 1968 and 1986 



(Tillett 1987). Unfortunately only those 
relationships that are revealed by way of 
either explicit edition statements, explicit 
notes by the cataloger, or US MARC for- 
mat coding were studied, and even those 
with explicit notes were only sampled. 
Differences between manifestations that 
are revealed indirectly, for example, by a 
statement of subsidiary authorship in the 
345 field or by other such implicit indica- 
tions— e.g., two items with the same title 
and authorship but two different dates of 
publication and extent statements, i.e., 
paging— were thus excluded from study. 
These are relatively important and fre- 
quently occurring categories of manifes- 
tation. The major value of the study lies in 
the intellectual analysis of the types of 
relationships and the way they are com- 
municated in catalog records under cur- 
rent practice. 

Record-Structuring Techniques 

One of the objectives of descriptive cata- 
loging is to communicate to users any dif- 
ferences between items that are known to 
the cataloger and that might be of signifi- 
cance to most users. Conversely, insignifi- 
cant differences should not be made to 
look as if they were significant. A second 
goal is to communicate these differences 
as economically and concisely as possible 
(ALA 1967, 189). It seems self-evident 
that the communication of a significant 
difference to users with a single line of 
text is preferable to the communication of 
a significant difference with two full com- 
puter screens of data that differ in only 
one line of text. In the latter ease, the 
users have to spend a good deal more time 
reading in order to figure out what the 
difference is. Some differences can affect 
a number of areas of the description; an 
example is a language difference between 
two film manifestations that can lead to 
the tide and credits being in a different 
language, and to the need to code differ- 
endy a number of areas in the USMARC 
format. At times differences can be of 
equal significance to the user, but that 
difference can be communicated with a 
single phrase in the physical description; 
an example might lie the difference 
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SYNCOl-OJPRISM JBLKJ J J 
Search Edit View Actions Options 
Beginning of record displayed. 

OLUC dt pat,,,/med 
NO HOLDINGS IN CLU - 3* OTHER HOLDINGS 
OCLC: 4599336 Rec Stat: 



SID: 04036 



OL 



Record 87 of 316 
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Type: g 
Type mat: v 
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19790130 Replaced: 
Bib lvl: m 
Enc lvl: I 
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Used: 
Lang: 
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19870805 
Source: d 
Govt pub: 
Tech: 1 
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Patton. h [Videorecording] / c Twentieth Century-Fox Fila 

Faraington Hills, Mich. : b Magnetic Video Corp., c 1978, 

2 cassettes, 171 sin. : b sd., col. ; c 1/2 in. 
VHS. 

A videocasaette release of the notion picture. 



JBLKJ* J J 
Search Edit View Actions Options 
End of record displayed. 



SID: 04036 



OL 



Record 87 of- 316- 



OLUC dt pat,.,/aed 
NO HOLDINGS IN CLU - 34 OTHER HOLDINGS 

12 500 Based on factual material f roa the books Patton: ordeal. and 
triumph-, by Ladislas Farago, and A soldier's story, by Oaar N. Bradley. 

13 511 George C. Scott, Karl Maiden. 

14 508 Producer, Frank McCarthy; director. Franklin J. Schaffner; 
screenplay, Francis Ford Coppola, Edmund H. North; music, Jerry Goldsaith. 

15 520 
Patton . 

16 600 10 



Adventure drama of World War II American general George S. 
Patton, George S. q (George Smith), d 1885-1945 x Drama, w 



17 
18 
19 



700 11 
700 11 
710 21 



Farago, Laaislas. t Patton: ordeal and triuaph. w cn 
Bradley, Omar Nelson, d 1893- t A soldier's story, w dn 
Twentieth Century-Fox Fila Corporation, w cn 



Figure 1, page 1 



between the 70 millimeter and the 
panned-and-scanned non-wide-screen 
manifestation of a film. 

There are at least three techniques 
that could be used to indicate differences 
that are deemed significant. The first, the 
separate record technique, is currendy 
the most widely used. The second, the 
two- or three-tiered hierarchical tech- 
nique, is currently being considered for 
adoption for the description of reproduc- 
tions, a type of near-equivalent (Multiple 



Versions Forum 1990; ALA, Task Force 
on Multiple Versions 1992). The third, the 
four- or five-tiered hierarchical technique, 
is not currendy used in library cataloging, 
but has been in the past in book catalogs. 



The Separate Record Technique 

Using the separate record technique, a 
new record is made for every different 
manifestation of a work. Differences are 
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3YNC01-0JPRISH JBLKJ J J n , 
Search Edit View Actions Options SID: 04036 OL 

Beginning of record displayed. 

OLUC dtpat,.,/med Record 260 of 316 

NO HOLDINGS IN CLU - 18 OTHER HOLDINGS 
OCLC: 9333787 Rec stat: n 

Entered: 19830322 Replaced: 19890505 Used: 19920609 

Type: g Bib lvl: m Source: d Lang: eng 

Type aat: v Enc lvl: K Govt pub: Ctry: miu 

Int lvl: Mod rec: Tech: 1 Leng: 171 

Desc: a Accoap: Dat tp: r Dates: 1982.1969 

1 040 YPL c YPL d m/c 

2 092 791.43 b War, P 

3 090 b 

4 049 CLUM 

5 245 00 Patton h Videorecording / c Twentieth Century-Fox Fil» Corp.; 
producer, Frank McCarthy; director. Franklin J. Schaffner; screen story and 
screenlay, Francis Ford Coppola, Edmund H. North; music, Jerry Goldsmith. 

6 260 Faraington Hills, Michigan : b 20th Century-Fox iVideo, c 
C1982. , . 

7 300 2 video cassettes (VHS) (171 sin.) : b sd., col., ; c 1Z in. 

8 511 1 George C. Scott, Karl Maiden. 

9 500 Videodisc release of the 1969 notion picture by 20th Century- 
Fox. 

SYNCO1-0JPRISH JBLKJ" J J J 
Search Edit View Actions Options SID: 04036 OL 

End of record displayed. 

OLUC dt pat„./*ed Record 26aof 3li 

NO- HOLDINGS IN CLU - 18 OTHER HOLDINGS 

10 500 Based on the books: Patton ordeal and triumph, by Lad is las 
Farago, and A soldier's story, by Omar N. Bradley. 

11 520 The World War II adventures of the controversial American 
general, George S. Patton. 

12 500 Rated : PG 

13 600 10 Patton, George's, q (George Smith), d 1885-1945. u cn 

14 650 Feature films. 

15 650 War films. 

16 650 Video recordings, w cn 

17 710 21 Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, w cn 
Figure 1, page 2 



indicated to users by the fact that two 
records are identical except at the points 
where the differences between two mani- 
festations are being described. A record 
thus describes an item in such a way as to 
identify it as being in some ways the same 
as another item or group of items and 
distinguishes it as being in some ways dif- 
ferent from another item or group of 
items. This technique is currently used for 
true manifestations, for title manifesta- 
tions, and for near-equivalents that differ 
in physical format for reasons other than 



reproduction, or that differ in distribution 
information. See figure 1 for some exam- 
ples of cataloging done using this tech- 
nique. Tlie records in the examples were 
all found in OCLC. Underthis technique, 
users who are trying to sort out the various 
manifestations " of a work must read 
through each description to see how it 
differs from the others; this involves read- 
ing through much repetitive information, 
describing the aspects of a given manifes- 
tation that are actually the same for all 
manifestations. 
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The Two- or Three-Tiered 
Hierarchical Technique 

The very fact that two items are described 
on two records is a signal that significant 
differences exist. Systems that allow du- 
plicate records, i.e., two records describ- 
ing the same manifestation, are confusing 
to users for this reason. If two items are 
described on the same record, the implicit 
message is that their intellectual and artis- 
tic content is exactly the same. Under the 
two- or three-tiered hierarchical tech- 
nique, two items that do not differ in 
intellectual and artistic content, but only 
in physical format, are described on (be 
same record; differences in physical for- 
mat are described in dependent near- 
equivalent records attached to the main 
catalog record. If there are differences in 
the visible indicators associated with mere 
difference in physical format, these, too, 
can be indicated in the dependent near- 
equivalent records. The two- or three- 
tiered hierarchical technique is currendy 
being proposed as a two-tiered technique 
to deal with reproductions. The two tiers 
consist of the catalog record and the de- 
pendent records that descril* both vari- 
ous near-equivalents and various copies 
held. Many think that for this new tech- 
nique to work, it will have to be three- 
tiered on implementation, with the sec- 
ond tier, the near-equivalent tier, 
id en ti fyi ng variou s ne ar-e qu ival ents avail - 
able, and the third tier, the holdings tier, 
consisting of copies held and locations 
attached to the appropriate near-equiva- 
lent record. 

The current implementation of the 
two- or three-tiered hierarchical tech- 
nique requires thai one near-equivalent 
be designated as the original, to be de- 
scribed in the bibliographic record itself. 
All other near-equivalents, those de- 
scribed at the second tier, are considered 
to be derived from the original. See figure 
2 for an example taken from the Guide- 
lines for Bibliographic Description of Re- 
productions adopted by the Committee 
on Cataloging: Description and Access 
(CCDA) at the ALA Annual Meeting in 
July 1992. Because of the need to desig- 
nate an original, this model works well 



only for reproductions, and even there, 
only for reproductions of originals that 
have already been completely described. 
Difficulties arise when one has to try to 
describe a reproduction without complete 
information about the original from which 
it derived. If the use of this technique is 
to be extended to other kinds of near- 
equivalents, such as simultaneous publi- 
cations in different physical formats, or 
near-equivalents with different distribu- 
tors and distribution dates, the technique 
will probably have to be modified to ac- 
commodate near-equivalents of equal 
status, i.e., with no identifiable original. 
See figure 3 for an example of a catalog 
record created at the UCLA Film and 
Television Archive, where no attempt is 
made to identify an original. 

The Four- or Five-Tiered 
Hierarchical Technique 

The four/five-tiered hierarchical tech- 
nique is a technique that was used in the 
old book catalogs. If it is conceived of as a 
four-tiered technique, the four tiers 
would be work — manifestation — near- 
equivalent — holding; if it is conceived of 
as a five-tiered technique, the fifth tier 
would be version in the old sense, that is, 
a manifestation that itself has manifesta- 
tions, such as the various editions of a 
particular translation of a work. The five 
tiers would then be work — version — 
manifestation — near-equivalent — hold- 
ing. In a sense, the unit of cataloging was 
the work. Once a user located a work in 
which he was interested, he could see 
displayed the various versions, texts, edi- 
tions, and physical variants of that work 
subarranged by language or subsidiary 
author and then by date. In other words, 
records were arranged in such a way that 
manifestations that were most alike were 
close together, and manifestations that 
were most different were farthest apart. 
Concise entries for each version, text, etc., 
indicated only how it differed from those 
above it. Thus it was easy for a user to scan 
multiple entries and make an efficient 
choice of the best manifestation to suit his 
or her purposes, in a listing of all the 
manifestations of a given work. See figure 
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14. Video reproduction of a 35 mm film {[etc.] indicates portions of record here omitted for the 
sake of brevity) 

She wore a yellow ribbon [motion picture] / RKO ; producers, John Ford, Merian C. 
Cooper ; associate producer, Lowell Farrell ; director, John Ford ; screenplay, Frank 
Nugent, Laurence Stallings. - United States : RKO, cl949. 
6 film reels (103 min.) : sd., col. ; 35 mm. 
Author, James Warner Bellah. 

Cast: John Wayne, Joanne Dru, John Agar, Ben Johnson, Harry Carey, Jr., Victor 
McLaglen, Mildred Natwick, George O'Brien, Arthur Shields, Harry Woods, Chief Big 
Tree, Noble Johnson, Cliff Lyons, Tom Tyler, Michael Dugan, Mickey Simpson, Frank 
McGrath, Don Summer, Fred Libbey, Jack Pennick, Billy Jones, Bill Goettinger, Fred 
Graham, Fred Kennedy, Rudy Bowman, Post Parks, Ray Hyke, Lee Bradley. 

Credits: Art director, James Basevi; musical director, C. Bakaleinikoff; photography, 
Winton Hoch; editor, Jack Murray. 

All credits were supplied from: Film daily yearbook, 1950. 

Safety film base; optical sound; filmed using the 3-color Technicolor process; Eastman- 
color print. 

Original running time was 103 min., according to: Film daily yearbook, 1950. 

I. Ford, John, 1894-1973. II. Cooper, Merian C. III. Nugent, Frank. IV. Stallings, 
Laurence. 1894-1968. V. Wayne, John, 1907-1979. VI. Dru', Joanne, 1923- VII. Agar, 
John, 1921- [etc.] 

U FILM ARCHIVES - MP 619 - Reel 1-6 

Reproduction (videocassette): [Los Angeles, Ca. : Taped by UCLA Film and Television 
Archives, 1988] 

1 videocassette (103 min.) : sd., col. ; 1/2 in. 
VHS. 

■ AUDIOVISUAL - VC 201 

Figure 2 



4 for an example from the British Mu- 
seum book catalog. 

The four- or five-tiered hierarchical 
technique has not been used since the 
days of the book catalog, prior to the ad- 
vent of the environment in which we now 
live, dominated by the unit record, by 
shared cataloging, and by multiple na- 
tional databases. Such conglomerated 
records, representing a work with the edi- 
tions held described in four or five tiers, 
would be difficult to use in shared catalog- 
ing the way it is currently practiced, be- 
cause each collection would hold differ- 
ent manifestations, and would have to 
re-edit and replace the whole work record 



each time it added a manifestation. The 
Multiple Versions Forum might represent 
a move in the direction of the four- or 
five-tiered hierarchical technique, al- 
though the two-tiered approach that does 
not clearly differentiate lietween near- 
equivalent-speeifk- information and hold- 
ing-specific information, but lumps them 
together on the second tier, is not yet a 
verv elegant solution. So far, the library 
com m unity has taken a very conservative 
approach to defining the scope of poten- 
tial application of the two-tiered ap- 
proach, limiting it to reproductions. 

In the unit record, shared cataloging, 
multiple national database environment 
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COMMAND-> 

Type HELP or press PF1 for options. 

— Long Display Screen — — - 

Record 013 of 2316 Screen 1 of 8 

After tomorrow / Fox Film Corporation ; Frank Borzage production ; directed by 
Frank. Borzage ; screen play by Sonya Levien. United States : Fox, C1932. 

Drama; feature. 

"Based on the stage play by John Golden and Hugh S. Stange." 

The players: Charles Farrell, Marian Nixon, Minna Gombell, William Collier, 

Sr.; Josephine Hull; William Pauley; Greta Granstedt; Ferdinand Munier; Nora 

Lane. 

CREDITS: Photography by James Howe; sound recorder, George Leverett; art 
director, William Darling; costumes by Guy S. Duty; music by Jamas Hanley. 
{Editor, Margaret Clancy, i.e. clancey}. 

Production credit in brackets supplied from Copyright catalog, 1912-1939. 

"Western Electric System." 

Playing time on release was 79 min. , according to: Film daily yearbook, 1933. 
End of last reel contains exit music. 

Press ENTER for the Next Screen 

Current Search: fsu ucla preservation 
COMMAND— > 



Type HELP or press PF1 for options. 



Long Display Screen 



Record D13 of 2316 Screen 2 of 8 

After tomorrow 

Copyright: Fox Film Corp.; 12Feb32; LP2881. 
"Passed by National Board of Review." 

PROGRAM NOTES: Charles Farrell and Marian Nixon star as two young people 

prevented from marrying by the selfishness of their parents in an adaptation 
of a play by John Golden and Hugh S. Stange. For many years, this film was 
thought to be lost, until the last surviving nitrate print was discovered in 
the Fox vaults and turned over to the UCLA Film and Television Archive to be 
copied for preservation. With Minna Gombell, William Collier, Sr., and 
Josephine Hull ( later famous as one of the two murdering aunts in Arsenic 
and old lace) recreating a role she had played on the stage. 

PRESERVATION HISTORY: Preserved at UCLA. 

GENRE (S) : Features. 

SUBJECT (S) : UCLA preservation. 

Press ENTER for the Next Screen 

Current Search: fsu ucla preservation 
C0MMAND-> 

Type HELP or press PF1 for options. 



— Long Display Screen — 

Record D13 of 2316 Screen 3 of 3 

Figure 3, page 1 



in which we have heen living for the past determine where a new manifestation of 

century, it is difficult to devise elegant a work should fit among other manifesta- 

solutkms. Perhaps it would do no harm to tions of that work, and to devise a concise 

dream of a distant future in which all description that indicated only how it dif- 

libraries share a single virtual catalog, fered from other manifestations. Once 

with searching and display mechanisms this record had been fitted into place, its 

for lihrary patrons that could, on demand, place in the arrangement of all manifesta- 

suppress items not in the local collection. tions would be fixed for all users of the 

Part of the cataloger's task would be to catalog. In effect, we could share not just 
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Arcer tomorrow 

OTHER ENTR(IES): 1. Borzaqe, Frank. 2. Levien, Sonya, 1898-1960. 3. 

Howe, James Wong. 4. Leverett, George. 5. Darling, William, b. 1882. 
6. Duty, Guy s. 7. Hanley, James F. (James Frederick), 1892-1942. 8. 
Clancey, Margaret. 9. Farrell, Charles, 1901- 10. Nixon, Marian, 1904- 
11. Gombell, Minna, 1892-1973. 12. Collier, William, 1866-1944. 13. Hull, 
Josephine, 1886-1957. 14. Golden, John, 1874-1955. 15. Stange, Hugh 
Stanislaus. 16. Fox Film Corporation. 

COP(IES) HELD IN FILM COLLECTION: 

1. 35 mm. nitrate print. 9 reels of 9 (79 min.) (ca. 9000 ft.) : opt sd. , 
biw 

AVAILABILITY: Individual use only; no projection. 
NOTES: Studio print. Old Archives location no.: 46-AA-2. 

Press ENTER for the Next Screen 



Current Search: fsu ucla preservation 
C0MKAND-> 

Type HELP or press PF1 for options. 

— Long Display Screen 

Record D13 of 2316 Screen 4 of 8 

After tomorrow 

CONDITION: Poor condition: single-system work print used as projection 

print; splice at every cut (Booth condition report, 4/17/86). 
LOCATION: R-F63-R13-1 INVENTORY NO: M15105 

2. 35 mm. safety print. 5 reels of 5 (ca. 9000 ft.) : opt sd., biw 
AVAILABILITY: Projection only; no individual viewing. 
NOTES : Copy added from inventory record without viewing or inspection. 
CONDITION: Missing footage compared to 79 min. original release length? 

Running time supplied by Booth. Excellent condition (Melnitz cond. 

report, 7/27/1989). 
REPRODUCTION : Reproduced by UCLA Film and Television Archive from 35 

mm. safety prsv comp dupe neg (XFE504 -512 M) . Reproduction for 

preservation purposes permitted by Twentieth Century-Fox, 1982. 

Press ENTER for the Next Screen 



Current Search: fsu ucla preservation 
COMMAND- > 



Type HELP or press PF1 for options. 



Long Display Screen 



Record D13 of 2316 Screen 5 of 3 

£fter tomorrow 

LOCATION : R-A3-124-3 INVENTORY NO: M35412 

3. 25 run. safety print. 1 reel of 8 (ca. 1000 ft.) : opt sd., biw 

:.'0TES: CoDy added frsa inventory record without viewing or inspection. 
CONDITION: Incomplete. 

Figure 3, page 2 



unit records, but decisions about the rela- 
tionships of multiple unit records. Or per- 
haps it would be possible to devise some 
other way to record and share information 
about how an item being cataloged is re- 
lated to other items already cataloged in 
the national databases. Current tech- 
niques for relating, involving alphabetic- 
matching on main entries, do not work 



well for machine linking, because so many 
works are given title main entries under 
AACB2 rules, and there are so many cases 
of different works that have the same title. 

Because the four- or five-tiered hierar- 
chical technique is currently impractical, 
the following discussion of recommended 
cataloging techniques assumes a choice 
between the separate record technique 
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SMOLLET (Tobias George) 

See WRIGHT (Thomas) MA., F.S.A. History of the 

reigns of George IV, and William IV., being a continuation 
of Hume, Smollett, and Miller's History of England, etc. 
[ca. 1838]. 1500/88. 
pp. xi, 637. 8°. 

AN ESSAY ON THE EXTERNAL USE OF WATER. 
An essay on the external use of water. In a letter to 



Dr. 0000 with particular remarks upon the present method 
of using the mineral waters at Bath in Somersetshire, etc. 
London: printed for M. Cooper; sold by D. Wilson: 
Bath: sold by Leake & Frederick, 1 752. C. 123. k. 3. 

pp. 48. 4°. 

[Another edition.] Edited, with introduction and notes, 



by Claude E. Jones. Reprinted from Bulletin of the Institute 
of the History of Medicine, etc. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. 7483. r. 10. 

pp. 31-82: plate; port. 37 cm. 

THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER 
The expedition of Humphry Clinker. By the author of 



Roderick Random. London: W. Johnston; Salisbury: 
B. Collins, 1671 [1771]. C. 95 sa. 8. 

3 vol. 13°. 

The date is correctly printed in vol. 2, 3. 
Anonymous. 

The expedition of Humphry Clinker. By the author of 



Roderick Random. The second edition. London: W. Johnston; 
Salisbury: B. Collins, 1771. C. 175. m. 15. 

3 vol. 12°. A 

Anonymous. 

[Another edition.] Dublin: A. Leathley, etc. 1771. 

1484. bbb. 11. 

3 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 

[Another edition.] Dublin: A. Leathley, etc. 1771. 

1478. c. 41. 

3 vol. 12°. 

Anonymous. Vol. 2 is a duplicate of the preceding. 



Figure 4, page 1 
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■ The second edition. London: W. Johnston; Salis- 



bury^. Collins, 1772. 12614. see. 9. 

3 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 

[Another edition.] Dublin: A. Leathley, etc., 1774. 

12612. dd. 13. 

2 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 

■ The expedition of Humphry Clinker, etc. 1775. See 



supra: [Collections.] The select works of T. Smollet, etc. 
vol. 7, 8. 1776. 12°. 1578/1925. 

A 

Anonymous. 

The expedition of Humphry Clinker. By the author of 

Roderick Random. London: W. Johnston; Salisbury: 
B. Collins, 1779. 1807/4538. 
2 vol. 8°. A 

The expedition of Humphry Clinker, etc. London: T. Becket; 

J. Pridden, 1 681 [1 781]. 1 807/3762. 

2 vol. 12°. A 
Anonymous. 

[Another edition.] Dublin: J. Ezshaw, etc., 1781. 

012642. pp. 86. 

2 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 

■ The third edition. London: T. Longman, and G. Robinson, 



1683 [1783]. 12650. a. 78. 

3 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 

[Another edition.] Dublin: W. Sleater, etc., 1784, 85. 

1471.de. 44. 

2 vol. 12°. 
Anonymous. 



Figure 4, page 2 
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and the two- or three-tiered hierarchical 
technique. 

Proposed Definitions 

Based on the above discussions of user 
needs, the following definitions are pro- 
posed: 

Manifestation: The set of all items that 
represent the same work and do not differ 
in intellectual and artistic content from 
each other in a way that would be consid- 
ered significant by most users of the col- 
lection. An example of an insignificant 
difference in intellectual and artistic con- 
tent, i.e. one that would not create a new 
manifestation, might be correction of type- 
setting errors or misspellings. An example 
of significant difference in intellectual and 
artistic content, i.e., one that would create 
a new manifestation, is creation of a dis- 
tinct manifestation by the original author, 
e.g., a revised edition. 

Title manifestation: The set of all items 
that represent the same manifestation of 
the same work and that have identical chief 
sources of information, other than distri- 
bution information; two items that have 
the same intellectual and artistic content, 
but differ in title or statement of responsi- 
bility, are two different title manifesta- 
tions. 

Near-equivalent: The set of all items 
that represent the same manifestation of 
the same work and that have identical dis- 
tribution information and physical charac- 
teristics; two items that have the same 
intellectual and artistic content and iden- 
tical chief sources of information other 
than distribution information, but differ in 
distribution information, such as edition 
statement, publisher, distributor, or date, 
or in physical characteristics, such as pa- 
per, type, binding, film base, or medium of 
reproduction, are two different near- 
equivalents. 

If we could adopt the definitions 
above, we could cut down considerably on 
the number of near-equivalents cluttering 
our databases. A principled approach 
could be taught as follows: Make a new 
record only if title, authorship or extent 
(paging for books) changes; if the only 
change is in publisher, date or physical 



format, do not make a new record. This 
approach could both save money and 
help users. 

Moving-Image Materials 

Above, we have attempted to define 
manifestation, title manifestation, and 
near-equivalent in general terms that 
would apply to all materials. Now, the 
kinds of differences that can occur be- 
tween manifestations or near-equiva- 
lents of moving-image works, and that 
might be significant to users, will be 
discussed and categorized based on the 
previously developed definitions. 

There is much anecdotal evidence in 
the film literature concerning the exist- 
ence of various manifestations. The rights 
to most moving-image materials belong to 
for-profit corporations that are perfectly 
willing to edit these works to be shown to 
various markets in various formats, as long 
as they think a profit can be made. Prior 
to the era of television, companies such as 
Film Classics and Realart Pictures ac- 
quired the rights to distribute older studio 
tides to neighborhood theaters and drive- 
ins to fill out double features. According 
to McElwee, cuts would be made when 
necessary to accommodate time limita- 
tions in the double-feature format 
(McElwee 1990, pt. 3, 140). When televi- 
sion became a medium of distribution for 
films, they were edited to remove profan- 
ity, sex, violence and product identifica- 
tions (if Lucky Strike was a Sponsor, Hum- 
phrey Bogart couldn't be seen smoking 
Camels), and then footage was either 
added or removed to enable them to fit 
into standard time slots between commer- 
cials; wide-screen films would be "panned 
and scanned," a process in which only a 
portion of the wide-screen image is se- 
lected for showing on the small TV screen 
(Haserot 1989, 49). Airline manifestations 
are edited for sex, violence (especially air- 
plane crashes), language, and length. 

Sometimes different manifestations 
were created for censorship reasons. In 
the early days of states' rights distribution 
of motion pictures, each state had its own 
censorship board; in effect, there were 
state-specific manifestations of each 
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work. Pre-code 1930s films were cut prior 
to reissue or rerelease (McElwee 1990, pt. 
3, 139). Foreign films of the fifties and 
sixties were felt to be too racy for U.S. 
audiences and were cut before being 
shown. Sometimes unacceptable words 
were dubbed out on the soundtrack. 

In other cases, manifestations were 
created for different regions. Newsreels 
were issued in several manifestations with 
regional stories for showing only in a cer- 
tain part of the country. Leni Riefenstahl 
made several different manifestations of 
Olympia (1936); the German manifesta- 
tion included more minor events so as to 
show more German victories than did the 
Spanish and English manifestations. 

Types of Difference Between 
Moving Image Manifestations or 
Near-Equivalents 

Manifestations of moving-image works 
can be created in many of the same ways 
that manifestations of other kinds of work 
can be created. Let us consider some spe- 
cific categories of difference. 

Difference in Title and Order 
of credits: title manifestations 

It is very common for films to be reissued 
or rereleased under new titles, and for 
television programs to be rebroadcast un- 
der new series tides. At least one reason 
for the reissue of films under new tides 
was a desire to prevent a member of the 
audience from realizing ahead of time that 
he or she had already seen the film. McEl- 
wee mentions, for example, that Chaplin 
and Pickford shorts were reissued under 
a variety of misleading tides (McElwee 
1989, 593). Maltin indicates that films are 
being retitled on video "to lure unsuspect- 
ing renters" (Maltin 1989, viii). 

Films would also be reissued or rere- 
leased with the credits altered. McElwee 
indicates that after Alan Ladd, Marilyn 
Monroe, and Humphrey Bogart became 
big stars, earlier films in which they 
played minor roles were reissued or rere- 
leased with their names given top billing 
above the tide. He mentions one such 
Bogart film, Midnight (1934), which also 



had its title changed, to Call It Murder. 
Another example is the 1936 film of As 
Ytm Like It. When originally issued, Elisa- 
beth Bergner received top billing. By the 
time the film was reissued several years 
later, her costar, Laurence Olivier, was a 
bigger star and was given top billing on 
reissue prints. Making two separate cata- 
log records for the original release and the 
reissue documents this difference in bill- 
ing order for film historians. Billing 
changes are interesting in their own right, 
and therefore probably worth recording 
in our catalogs; as McElwee puts it, "Bill- 
ing changes charted a player's rise and fall 
from the original release of a feature to its 
reissue years later" (McElwee 1990, pt, 3, 
140). However, billing changes do not al- 
ways please the actors and actresses in- 
volved, A recent news item in the Los 
Angeles Times indicates that Kevin Cost- 
ner is suing a video firm for using his name 
prominendy in marketing and distribut- 
ing the 1985 film Chasing Dreams, in 
which Costnerhad a minor role ("Costner 
sues video firm" 1990). 

Difference in Edition or 
Distribution Statement: 
True Manifestations and 
Near-Equivalents 

Educational and informational films will 
sometimes carry edition statements on re- 
vised and updated editions. Until re- 
cently, such statements have been very 
rare on theatrically released films or net- 
work broadcast television programs. Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind (1977) had 
a much-advertised rerelease in 1980 as 
"The Special Edition," which had indeed 
been re-edited by Spielberg. The recendy 
released reconstructed manifestations of 
films such as A Star is Born (1954) and 
Lawrence of Arabia (1962) have had 
prominendy displayed manifestation 
statements, as have the directors cut 
manifestations being released on video. 
Television manifestations and airline 
manifestations, on the other hand, do 
not carry explicit manifestation state- 
ments, and the industry has resisted re- 
cent attempts to get it to label such 
manifestations. 
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Distribution statements often differ on 
moving-image materials without there be- 
ing any other difference. In todays world 
of videocassette distribution, one suspects 
that rights to videocassette distribution 
frequently change hands without any ac- 
companying change in the work being dis- 
tributed^ This was undoubtedly true, as 
well, in the 16 millimeter market that pre- 
ceded today's videocassette market. 

Difference in Actual Content: 
True Manifestations 

There are basically three ways in which an 
edited film work can be altered in such a 
way as to create differences in the intel- 
lectual and artistic content significant 
enough to create a new manifestation of 
the work. 

• The film can be edited to change the 
continuity. For example, footage can 
be deleted, or "cut," but with the 
original continuity, or order of shots, 
preserved. This would be equivalent 
to abridgement of textual works. Also, 
footage can be added, but with the 
original continuity preserved. This 
would be equivalent to enlargement 
of textual works. Finally, alternate 
footage can be substituted. The most 
common example of this is a manifes- 
tation released with two different 
endings. 

• New material can be appended to the 
work. For example, Blackhawk reissues 
of early motion pictures often include 
historical introductions. 

• Finally, changes to the soundtrack, or 
subtitles can be carried out by identi- 
fiable subsidiary authors, or the cast 
can change slightly. The soundtrack or 
tides can be either translated or re- 
written entirely. (The term titles is 
used in the film world to mean either 
subtides on sound films, or inter- 
titles — frames of textual matter ap- 
pearing between frames of picture — 
on silent films.) Differences in the 
soundtrack other than differences in 
text can occur. A silent film can have 
a music track added or changed, or the 
sound effects portion of the sound- 
track can be changed. A commentary 



by a film scholar can be added in such 
a way that it can be switched on or off. 
This latter would be equivalent to an 
edition of a textual work with com- 
mentary. 

Some physical format differences, 
such as colorization or panning and scan- 
ning of wide-screen films, might be con- 
sidered by some to be a difference in the 
intellectual and artistic content, because 
they affect the visuals so radically. These 
issues will be discussed further below. 

The following, then, are examples of 
alteration that can be said to create new 
manifestations: 

Manifestations with Editing 
Causing Differences in the 
Continuity or Track 

This category includes short manifesta- 
tions, and manifestations censored or ed- 
ited for television or airline showing or for 
inclusion in double features. Informa- 
tional films with new footage added to 
update them would fall into this category. 
Sometimes footage is added to films. Dobi 
indicates that the 1948 reissue of Nanook 
of the North (1922) included outtakes 
from the original footage that were not in 
the original release (Dobi 1977, 11). Air- 
line and television manifestations might 
sometimes require the addition of footage 
to bring them up to contractual length or 
to fit specified time slots. MCA added a 
two-minute dream sequence to RearWin- 
dow (1954) after Hitchcock had died in 
order to make the film fit into television 
time slots. The rerelease of Phantom of 
the Opera ( 1925) in a sound manifestation 
required the shooting of new footage to 
replace silent footage where there were 
sound synchronization problems. In the 
course of restoring Toll of the Sea (1922), 
UCLA found it necessary to reshoot the 
last scene (Slide 1992, 109-10). Films re- 
leased in several different manifestations 
fall into this category, as well. One exam- 
ple is Fred Niblo's Blood and Sand (1941), 
released with two different endings 
(American Film Institute 1971, 69). An- 
other example is Legal Eagles (1986), 
which had its ending completely changed 
for television showings (Maltin 1989, viii). 
Several recent restoration projects, A Star 
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is Born (1954), Intolerance (1916), and 
Way Down East (1920), involved the sub- 
stitution of stills for footage missing even 
after exhaustive searching (Everson 1990, 
17; Gunning 1984, 19; Haver 1983, 33; 
Stanbrook 1989-90,29). 

Sound films can have their soundtracks 
altered in ways that do not involve differ- 
ences in the footage. The MCA Home 
Video videocassette and videodisc mani- 
festations of Dracula (1931) include an 
original soundtrack suppressed before re- 
lease because it contained more groans, 
bone cracks and other horrible noises than 
were considered acceptable for audiences 
of the 1930s. 

Addition of New Material 
Appended to Work 

Some of the new directors cuts being re- 
leased on video include such additions as 
an interview with the director, outtakes, 
rehearsals, shot setups, and auditions 
(Fleming 1990). Blackhawk reissues with 
historical introductions were mentioned 
above. McElwee mentions several silent 
films that were rereleased in the sound era 
with prologues (McElwee 1989, 594). He 
also mentions that Public Enemy (1931) 
was rereleased in 1954, heavily censored 
and with a cautionary foreword ( McElwee 
1989, 596). 

Rebroadcasts of television programs 
might be considered to lie special cases in 
this category. When television programs 
are rebroadcast, the commercials, public 
service and station announcements, etc., 
that are broadcast at regular intervals 
throughout the program are different. 
Since commercials and the like can be 
very revealing social and historical docu- 
ments in their own right, they are often 
analyzed in contents notes and made ac- 
cessible by means of analytical title added 
entries in television cataloging. Thus, it is 
useful to treat each rebroadcast of a tele- 
vision program as anew manifestation and 
create a new record for it. 

Manifestations with 
Subsidiary Authors 

This category includes dubbed and subti- 
tled manifestations in which the sound- 
track in one language has been translated 



into another language. It also includes si- 
lent films with intertitles that have been 
translated from another language. The in- 
tertides on silent films can differ from one 
manifestation to another in ways other 
than translation. For example, Gunning 
indicates that Way Down East (1920), 
Griffiths silent film, existed in manifesta- 
tions with several different sets of inter- 
tides (Gunning 1984). Gillett notes that 
"intertitles could be altered to smooth 
over censorship problems from one coun- 
try to another" (Gillett 1977-78, 38). 
There have been several English transla- 
tions of soundtrack into subtides for 
Grand Illusion (1937) and Breathless 
(1960), some more accurate than others. 
In the late 1920s and early 1930s, during 
the transition from silent to sound films, 
films were often released in silent and 
sound manifestations. The sound mani- 
festations would have music tracks and 
some dialogue added. The new FIAF 
rules consider difference in language, mu- 
sic, or dialogue to create "an item with 
minor changes," one that is to be de- 
scribed on the same record as the item 
without such differences (FIAF 1991, 41). 
Since such "minor" differences can be as- 
sociated with differences in subsidiary 
authorship (translator, composer, writer 
of intertides, etc.), this practice seems 
dangerous. It could lead to no access un- 
der the names of subsidiary authors, or to 
misleading access if a user retrieves a rec- 
ord on which only one holding of several 
is of interest; it might be hard for the user 
to tell which holding is of interest when a 
great deal of holding-specific information 
is buried far down the record in the notes. 
Another consideration is that the coding 
for language in the USMARC format is 
record-specific. If holdings have different 
language characteristics, there is no way 
at present to code for them all. 

In addition to the voices of the per- 
formers, the soundtrack of a film also con- 
tains music and sound effects, and these, 
too, can be different from one manifesta- 
tion to another. Films originally issued 
silent can be reissued or rereleased with a 
music track. The same film can be reis- 
sued or rereleased with several different 
music tracks. Few of the silent films came 
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with a score, but some did. Various mani- 
festations of these silent films can exist 
with various performances of the same 
original score. Stanbrook discusses a new 
recording of the original score for Alexan- 
der Nevsky (1938), for instance, and men- 
tions a video manifestation of Battleship 
Potemkin ( 1925) that allows one to choose 
to hear either the score originally com- 
posed for the film by Edmund Meisel, or 
the score by N. Kryukov that was associ- 
ated with the film for years (Stanbrook 
1989-90, 31). The restorations oiNanook 
of tlie North (1922), and Lucky Star 
(1929) include newly composed contem- 
porary scores on the soundtracks (Dobi 
1977, 14-16; Benson 1991). On the 1942 
reissue of Gold Rush (1925), Chaplin's 
voice was substituted for the original in- 
tertitles (McElwee 1989, 594). The thrust 
of North Star (1943) was completely 
changed on rerelease as Armoured At- 
tack, largely by editing the soundtrack. 
The reconstruction of the director's cut 
of Lawrence of Arabia (1962) involved 
getting some of the original actors to 
re record eight minutes of their dia- 
logue, which was then mechanically al- 
tered to compensate for the way the ac- 
tors' voices would have changed over the 
years (Stanbrook 1989-90, 31). Fantasia 
(1940) was apparently released in 1982 
with a new performance of the musical 
track conducted by Irwin Kostal, replac- 
ing Leopold Stokowsld's original perform- 
ance (Phinn 1990, 86). 

Physical Variants: 
Near- Equivalents 

Sometimes rather substantive changes 
take place in physical format. For exam- 
ple, color films can be reissued as black 
and white, black-and-white films can be 
colorized, and silent films can be reissued 
with music and effects tracks. Such differ- 
ences can substantially affect the quality 
of image in what are essentially visual ma- 
terials. The addition of soundtrack to a 
silent film actually introduces an element 
of subsidiary authorship (e.g., the ar- 
ranger of a music track), and a colorizer 
might also be considered a subsidiary 
author. For these reasons, such differ- 



ences might be said to create a new mani- 
festation on the grounds of difference in 
intellectual and artistic content. Haserot 
would seem to support this approach 
when she writes, "The addition of color 
. . . radically alters the film's nature by 
changing the language through which a 
film communicates" (Haserot 1989, 50). 
However, this argument might also be 
used to argue that the creation of a black- 
and-white print of a film originally in 
color, frequently done in the days when 
television was black and white, creates a 
new manifestation, or that two black-and- 
white prints of a silent film, one with tint- 
ing, are two different manifestations. 
Videotransfer of a color film alters its 
color values and preservation of a Techni- 
color film must be done on Eastmancolor 
stock using a completely different color 
process, because the earlier color process 
is no longer available in the United States. 
Certainly these bits of information about 
the prints are important and should be 
communicated to users, but whether a 
new record is necessary to do so is another 
question. 

Other substantive differences in physi- 
cal format could result in near-equiva- 
lents, as well, if they could be concisely 
indicated in the physical description. Ever 
since the 1950s, the motion picture indus- 
try has been trying to devise means to 
make films spectacular enough to draw 
the audience away from their television 
sets and l>ack to the theaters. Various 
wide-screen processes, 3D, and various 
kinds of stereo sound have been the re- 
sult. Usually these processes required that 
the films be projected using special equip- 
ment that not all theaters would have. 
Thus, the films were often issued in sev- 
eral different formats. Three-dimensional 
films were often released in both a 3D 
manifestation and a non-3D manifesta- 
tion for running in theaters that did not 
have the correct projection equipment to 
show 3D films. The same is true of wide- 
screen films and, more recently, films on 
70 millimeter film that would also be is- 
sued in 35 millimeter for theaters that 
could not project 70 millimeter. All of 
these could easily be treated as near- 
equivalents. In the days of the transition 
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to sound, prints would be released with 
both optical soundtracks and sound-on- 
sound recording disks For the smaller 
theaters that had not yet converted to the 
newer sound equipment. Other examples 
of physical variants eligible for this treat- 
ment might be monophonic and stereo 
soundtrack variants, or panned-and- 
scanned 16 millimeter prints or videocas- 
settes of wide-screen motion pictures in 
which a wide-screen image has been 
cropped at the sides, losing part of the 
picture, or even cut slightly differently. (A 
wide-screen sequence of two people hav- 
ing a conversation, with Ixjth people on 
screen, and with no cuts, can become a 
sequence in which one person is shown on 
screen at a time, with cuts at each point 
where one person stops talking and the 
other begins. Apparently panning and 
scanning is also occasionally used to make 
a wide-screen film out of one originally 
released at the standard width. The 50th 
anniversary reissue of Snow White (1937) 
in 1987 was "vertically panned and 
scanned to fit the 1.85 frame," according 
to Joseph McBride [McBride 1992].) Let- 
terboxing, adding black borders to the top 
and bottom of a wide-screen image to 
allow it all to fit into the bounds of a CRT 
screen, actually preserves the original 
wide-screen image, so although the fact 
that ietterboxinghas been done should be 
recorded as holding-specific information, 
it cannot be argued that it creates a new 
manifestation per se. It can certainly be 
argued that these differences represent a 
significant difference in the intellectual or 
artistic content. However, if this kind of 
difference is the only difference between 
two items, and the difference can be 
clearly indicated in the physical descrip- 
tion, a more economical way to communi- 
cate the difference might be to make one 
record for both items, with repeated 
physical descriptions, rather than creating 
two full bibliographic records that differ 
onlv in the physical description. 

The equivalent for soundtracks of eol- 
orization is "stereo-ization." Spotnitz 
writes about sound engineer Rick Chace, 
who since 1984 "has electronically trans- 
figured the soundtracks of some 300 
films — including Casablanca, Gone With 



the Wind, and Bambi — eliminating un- 
wanted noise and converting mono- 
phonic, or single-channel, sound into ste- 
reo (Spotnitz 1990, 56). McElwee also 
mentions the Perspecta Process, which 
simulated stereo and was applied to reis- 
sues of Gone With the Wind (1939) and 
The Jaltan Story (194.fi), and a reissue of 
Disney's Fantasia (1940) with a Dolby 
track "that apparentiy annoyed Disney- 
philes (McElwee 1990. pt. 3, 139). Cer- 
tainly these differences should be com- 
municated to users so that they can make 
sure they have the proper equipment or 
can simply make choices, but whether 
they need to be treated as distinct mani- 
festations is questionable. Spotnitz quotes 
several people who differ in their views 
about the advisability of tampering with 
original soundtracks in this way, but ends 
with a quote from director John Milius, 
who says, "As long as it sounds basically 
the same, it doesn't matter" (Spotnitz 
1990, 56). 

Restoration of earlier film formats, 
such as 22 millimeter, 17.5 millimeter and 
28 millimeter, can involve blowing the 
image up to a standard 35 millimeter im- 
age! Silent films were shot through hand- 
cranked cameras and then projected 
through projectors that were hand- 
cranked by projectionists to match the 
original cameraman's speed. Thus film 
speed can vary a great deal. In order to 
restore silent films that are not at die 
modem 24- frame s-per-second speed, the 
films are often step-printed (a process in 
which a single frame is repeated) up to 24 
frames per second. Again, these kinds of 
differences seem to produce near-equiva- 
lents, rather than new manifestations. 

More controversial changes to film 
speed apparendy occur in the process of 
"time compression/expansion" of picture 
and "lexiconing" of sound in order to 
shorten or lengthen a film to fit broadcast 
formats. As Stanley Richards puts it, "The 
art of an actor's performance is bound up 
in timing. Every moment of principal pho- 
tography is concerned with timing— of 
staging, of performance, of camera move- 
ment. Filmmakers labor in postproduc- 
tion for months and even years to finesse 
the exact timing of cuts and pacing of 
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sequences to within a fraction of a second. 
Time compression/expansion (literally 
running the film in slow or speeded-up 
motion) is so totally damaging to every 
single moment of the filmmaker's vision 
that to allow for its use ... is an insult to 
intelligent thinking men and women eve- 
rywhere" (Richards 1990). If time com- 
pression/expansion and lexiconing result 
in any loss of image or soundtrack, they 
certainly should be considered to create a 
new manifestation; if not, however, per- 
haps they could be considered to create 
near-equivalents. 

Conclusions Regarding 
Moving-Image Materials 

It appears, from anecdotal evidence in the 
literature, that the following kinds of dif- 
ference can occur between film items rep- 
resenting the same work: 

• Title manifestations can occur when 
the title or billing order differs with- 
out there being any underlying differ- 
ence in continuity. 

• Distribution information can differ 
without there being any underlying 
difference in continuity, creating a 
near-equivalent. 

• True manifestations can occur when 
the continuity, i.e., visual aspect of the 
work, or the soundtrack, i.e., audio 
aspect of the work, or the textual as- 
pect of the work actually differ, 
whether due to editing, due to the 
appending of new material or due to 
the work of subsidiary authors creat- 
ing subtities, new music tracks, etc. 

• Finally, physical variants or near- 
equivalents can occur when physical 
format differs without the involve- 
ment of subsidiary authors. 

Should the Object of the 
Record Be Codified? 

There is a long history of variant practice 
with regard to the object of a record, i.e., 
different institutions have different poli- 
cies on when one item is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from another to require a new re- 
cord. It is one area in which cataloging 
institutions are still free to follow local 



practice based on local needs. To the de- 
gree that there are emerging standards, 
they conflict. For example, OCLC's input 
standards are quite different from the 
LCRI on when to make a new record. 
Current library practice calls for making 
two full catalog records for two items that 
differ only in distributor or physical for- 
mat. On die other hand, current archival 
moving-image practice calls for recording 
on the same record two items that have 
significandy different intellectual and ar- 
tistic content, such as two films that are in 
different languages or have different mu- 
sic tracks. 

Since the time of Jewett, catalog codes 
have avoided formulating rules concern- 
ing the object of a record. Some might 
argue that it is a healthy thing to allow 
local practice to vary. Public librarians 
could probably make the ease that the 
majority of their users are not particular 
as to which edition (setting of type) they 
read, and that the long practice in public 
libraries of making one record for each 
text is adequate for their users. On the 
other hand, it is possible that research 
libraries, with their current financial 
problems and cataloging backlogs, should 
consider adopting practices similar to 
these for purposes of economy. The Mul- 
tiple Versions Forum might represent a 
slight trend in this direction, although the 
field has taken a conservative approach in 
limiting application to reproductions. If 
all institutions were to decide to create 
new records only when significant differ- 
ence in either intellectual and artistic con- 
tent or identification occurs, codification 
of this practice would help to standardize 
it. Now tli at many of us are using large 
bibliographic databases such as OCLC for 
shared cataloging and inter! ibrary loan, 
such standardization could have a practi- 
cal l>enefit for copy catalogers and interli- 
brarv loan clerks and those patrons who 
benefit from their activities if the stand- 
ardization could be done in a simple, ele- 
gant, and principled way that could be 
explained to copy catalogers and interli- 
brary loan clerks. If codification of the 
object of a record is attempted, however, 
it should be based on a rationale of em- 
pirical research. 
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Team Cataloging in Academic 
Libraries: An Exploratory Survey 

Anita Schuneman and Deborah A. Mohr 



Team cataloging has been adopted by several academic libraries in recent 
years. With this system of organization, librarians and paraprofesslonals 
work together in teams devoted to particular subject areas, languages, or 
formats. A summary of team organization used by eight academic libraries 
is presented. Telepftone interviews with team members were conducted, and 
a survey to elicit perceptions of morale and productivity clianges was 
distributed. Respondents perceived a slightly higher level of productivity 
with team cataloging. The findings on morale are inconclusive due to mixed 
responses. 



In these days of shrinking library budg- 
ets, "the burden of adapting to less money 
has fallen heavily upon technical services 
and especially upon cataloging" (Holley 
1981, 90). At the same time, as Gregorand 
Mandel have noted, cataloging depart- 
ments face increasing demands for access 
to all kinds of information and materials. 
These conditions make "doing the job dif- 
ferently" a necessity (1991, 42). 

In response to the pressure to use lim- 
ited resources more effectively, librarians 
in several academic libraries have reor- 
ganized cataloging departments using the 
team cataloging model. We define the 
team cataloging mode of organization as 
one in which groups composed of both 
professional and paraprofessional catalog- 
ing staff catalog materials in specific sub- 
ject areas, languages, physical formats, or 
a combination of these. Patricia A. Eskoz 
has called this the "cluster pattern" of 
organization (Eskoz 1990, 384). 



Although Eskoz found in her 1983-84 
and 1986-87 surveys of cataloging depart- 
ments in U.S. academic libraries that team 
cataloging "seem[ed] to be a less popular 
method of organization" in 1987 than in 
1984 (Eskoz 1990, 384-85), team catalog- 
ing still represents a viable option in the 
1990s, Three recent articles, for example, 
describe the implementation of team 
cataloging at the University of Florida and 
Yale University (Herbsman and Yontz 
1992; Walton and Bolero 1992; Lowell 
and Sullivan 1990). 

The present study provides an over- 
view of team cataloging and identifies 
several areas for further research. De- 
scriptive information from telephone in- 
terviews with cataloging personnel in sev- 
eral academic libraries and from a 
literature review paints a broader picture 

in four academic libraries to a question- 
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naire about the perceived effects of the 
adoption of team cataloging on their pro- 
ductivity and morale. 

The Cataloging Teams 

As an initial step in gathering information 
about team cataloging, in 1990 telephone 
interviews were conducted with catalog 
librarians in eight university and research 
libraries known to use team cataloging. 
The eight institutions were; the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville; the University 
of Iowa; the University of Oregon, 
Eugene; the University of New Mexico; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University; Yale University; Princeton 
University; and the Library of Congress. 
The interviews elicited data on reasons for 
adopting team cataloging, numbers, sizes, 
and composition of teams, team special- 
ties, and tasks and workflow. 

All eight libraries are relatively large, 
with the smallest collection slightly over 
one million volumes. The size of their 
cataloging staffs ranged from fifteen to 
fifty-three, meeting an implicit requisite 
for team cataloging, that of a cataloging 
staff big enough to allow specialization. 
Experience with team cataloging in the 
eight libraries ranged from a few months 
to fourteen years. 

Reasons for Adopting 
Team Cataloging 

The librarians interviewed cited many dif- 
ferent reasons for the adoption of team 
cataloging in their libraries, from prepara- 
tion for a new online catalog system to a 
need to ease the administrative burden on 
the head of the cataloging department. 
The extent of the reorganization also 
varied from library to library. In one, 
team cataloging resulted from a reor- 
ganization of the entire library, while in 
another, a small number of cataloging 
personnel did a hmited amount of team 
cataloging on an experimental basis at 
the time of the survey. 

In several of the libraries, growing 
backlogs and inadequate staffing created 
pressure to increase productivity. These 
comments by the interviewees were sup- 



ported by Walton's and Botero's observa- 
tion at the University of Florida that "the 
monographic cataloging arrearage [was] 
increasingly composed of tides lacking 
any kind of OCLC copy" (Walton and 
Botero 1992, 52). In one of the libraries 
involved in the present study, team catalog- 
ing began in an attempt to mitigate the 
effects of a staff shortage caused by reassign- 
ment of three cataloging department posi- 
tions to a newly created authorities unit 

Several interviewees also mentioned 
morale issues as considerations in the 
change. Team cataloging presented an op- 
portunity to develop closer relationships 
between professional and paraprofes- 
sional staff as well as for career develop- 
ment for both groups. Lowell and Sullivan 
have written, for example, that Yale Uni- 
versity library administrators took both 
productivity and morale into account in 
the library's reorganization, with stated 
goals of "improvement in the quality as 
well as the quantity of work performed, 
and greater collaboration among individ- 
ual staff and among work units" (Lowell 
and Sullivan 1990, 21). 

Summary of Team Data 

Although the eight libraries shared some 
reasons for adopting team cataloging, the 
specific implementation of this mode of 
organization took a number of different 
forms. The libraries' cataloging teams var- 
ied in number, size, proportion of profes- 



TABLE 1 
Team Profiles 



Library 


No. of 
Teams 


Avg. PTEs 
por Team 


Avg. Para 
KTEs per 
Team 


Avg. Pro 
PTEs per 
Team 


1 


12.0 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2 


8.0 


13.0 


6.0 


7.0 


3 


5.0 


7.0 


2.0 


5.0 


4 


4.0 


4.0 


2.5 


1.5 


5 


3.0 


15.0 


4.0 


11.0 


6 


3.0 


7.0 


5.0 


2.0 


7 


3.0 


5.5 


3.0 


2.5 


8 


2.0 


15.0 


11.0 


3.0 



Data collected in interviews with catalog librarians. 
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sional to paraprofessional staff members, 
specialties, workflow, and assignment of 
tasks. Enough commonalities remain, 
however, to give an overall picture of team 
cataloging in the eight libraries. 

The numbers, sizes, and composition 
of the cataloging teams in the eight librar- 
ies are given in table 1. The largest librar- 
ies had the most team members, as might 
be expected, but not necessarily the big- 
gest teams. Team size depended mainly 
upon the number of teams created within 
a library. The average ratio of professional 
to paraprofessional team members equaled 
nearly one to one, but depended in each 
library on the types of materials to be cata- 
Itjged and on individual management phi- 
losophies. Paraprofessionals in some librar- 
ies were allowed to do more advanced 
cataloging than in others. 

Most cataloging team leaders were 
professional catalogers, a finding that 
agrees with Eskoz's finding that "the "clus- 
ter or specialty unit ... is usually headed 
by a professional cataloger" (Eskoz 1990, 
386). In two of the four libraries where 
student workers were employed in the 
cataloging departments, teams also in- 
cluded students. 

Among the eight libraries surveyed, 
each cataloging team fell into one of four 
types, representing four different ap- 
proaches to dividing the materials to be 
cataloged and to assigning personnel to 
teams: subject, language, format, and a 
combination of these (see table 2). Multi- 
ple types of cataloging teams occurred in 
all but one library, where only subject 
teams were used. Subject teams were the 
most prevalent among the eight libraries, 
which makes sense given that subject spe- 
cialization among professional librarians, 
at least, might enhance a library's effec- 
tiveness, as Jennifer Younger has summa- 
rized (Younger 1990, 59). The criteria for 
determining the optimal types and num- 
bers of teams for a cataloging department 
represent an area where further research 
is needed. 



Cataloging Workflow and 
Distribution of Tasks 

In five of the eight libraries, team catalog- 



TABLE 2 
Team Specialties 



TvpeofTeam No. of Teams Total 


Subject Teams 






Science 


4 




Humanities 


■i 




Social Sciences 


3 




General 


3 




History 


1 




Religion/Philosophy/Psychology 


1 




Education/Sports/Recreation 


1 




Social Sciences/Sci-tech 


■ 
I 




Humanities/Social Sciences 


1 


18 


Language Teams 




- — 


Slavic 


2 




Slavic/German 


1 




East Asian 


1 




Chinese 


1 




Japanese 


1 




Near East 


■ 
i 




Hebraica 


1 




Arabic 


1 




Hispanic 


1 




"Ibero" 


1 




Romance/Classical 


1 




Northern European 


1 




English 


] 


14 


Format Teams 






Serials 


2 




Rare books 


2 




Music 


1 




Non-book 


1 


6 


Combination Teams 






Latin American/Fine Arts 


1 




Humanities/Special Collections 


1 


2 


Data collected in interviews with cs 


italog 


librarians. 



ing occurred assembly-line fashion and 
usually included Library of Congress 
(LC) copy cataloging. Paraprofessionals 
in these libraries performed such steps as 
i and heading verification, then 
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forwarded the items to professional team- 
mates for review and for subject analysis 
and classification. In two other libraries, 
on the other hand, each team member, 
professional or paraprofessional, cata- 
loged an item from start to finish, requir- 
ing advanced cataloging skills of the para- 
professionals; LC copy was handled 
outside the team structure. Neither 
model prevailed in the eighth library, 
where each team made its own decisions 
about workflow. 

While the telephone survey and ques- 
tionnaire did not elicit much information 
about the actual process of organizing 
team cataloging in the libraries, articles 
published by librarians from the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville and Yale Uni- 
versity highlight some important points. 
In both libraries, team management 
based on J, Richard Hack man's "self-man- 
aging work group" was implemented 
along with the team form of organization 
(Herb St nan and Yontz 1992, 21: Lowell 
and Sullivan 1990, 20). At the University 
of Florida, for example, "each team 
[made] its own decisions about workflow 
and work division" (Herbsman and Yontz 
1992, 25). 

Both libraries sought extensive staff 
participation in the reorganization. At 
Yale, "this extensive involvement of staff 
in the various parts of the planning proc- 
ess fostered acceptance of the reorganiza- 
tion ... " (Lowell and Sullivan 1990, 22). 
In addition, Lowell and Sullivan found at 
Yale that "the critical step in preparing 
staff for self-management was a compre- 
hensive training program" developed by a 
management consulting Arm (Lowell and 
Sullivan 1990, 22). While this training was 
particularly important at Yale because of the 
implementation of team management, the 
adoption of team cataloging might also re- 
quire additional training for staff members, 
especially because staff in teams usually 
work more closely with one another than in 
other forms of organization. 

The literature also provides some 
"hard" data about productivity and morale 
with team cataloging. In the area of pro- 
ductivity, Walton notes that during die 
cooperative cataloging pilot project at the 
University of Florida, 250 original mono- 



graph records were produced in 6 months, 
for an average of 80 per month per FTE. 
According to Walton and Botero, "We 
considered this a highly acceptable figure 
considering that much of the staff time for 
the project was expended on training and 
revision" (Walton and Botero 1992, 57). 

Survey Results about 
Productivity and Morale 

Methodology 

In addition to the organizational informa- 
tion about team cataloging elicited in the 
telephone interviews, information about 
perceptions of the effects of team catalog- 
ing on productivity and morale was sought 
through a questionnaire administered to 
cataloging staff members in four of the 
eight libraries. The questionnaires per- 
ceptual approach complemented the ex- 
ploratory nature of the study. As Younger 
has noted, die use of perceptual data in 
exploratory surveys is particularly appro- 
priate because of its potential to lead to 
substantive questions {Younger 1990, 90). 
No criteria for statistical significance of 
the data were developed because this 
methodology permits interpreting the re- 
sults in general terms. Questions about 
perceptions of changes in morale were 
included because, as Donald L. Foster has 
noted, "to establish responsibilities with- 
out regard for staff morale is dangerous" 
(Foster 1987, 176). 

Administration of the questionnaire 
was limited to the four libraries newest to 
team cataloging (and whose cataloging 
department heads acquiesced to the sur- 
vey) in order to elicit respondents' com- 
parisons between team cataloging and 
earlier modes of organization. The ques- 
tionnaire was pretested, resulting in 
changes in the wording of several ques- 
tions to clarify meaning. The question- 
naires were mailed to the cataloging de- 
partment heads of the four libraries with 
the request to distribute them to all cata- 
loging department staff members, who 
returned them anonymously directly to 
the authors. Of the seventy-six question- 
naires mailed, thirty-nine were returned, 
a response rate of 51%. Due to the ex- 
ploratory nature of the study, which 
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brought out a wide range of issues despite 
the somewhat low response rate, follow- 
up questionnaires were not sent to non- 
respondents. 

Findings on Productivity 

Responses to the question that asked 
whether productivity increased, de- 
creased, or stayed the same with the adop- 
tion of team cataloging are summarized in 
figure 1. While 71% of the respondents 
perceived a change in overall productivity 
as a result of the new form of organization, 
they were divided over whether the 
change was positive or negative. The pro- 
portion who believed productivity had in- 
creased (42%) was slighdy larger than the 
number who believed it had decreased 
(29%). These figures suggest that team 
cataloging might contribute modesdy to a 
perception of an increase in productivity. 

Respondents frequently mentioned 
specialization as an advantage of team 
cataloging. A typical comment was "I do a 
better job of cataloging because I know 
the subject matter better, what things 
need to be watched for." Specialization by 
subject, language, or format enabled team 
members to develop their skills in catalog- 
ing certain kinds of materials, leading to a 
modest perception of increased produc- 
tivity. In further support of this finding, 
Herb sman and Yontz note that "the team 
structure encourages work division which 
reflects individual strengths" (Herbsman 
and Yontz 1992, 27). Specialization with 
team cataloging reflects the "growing em- 
phasis on staff specialization'' (Foster 1987, 
98) for all cataloging staff and a trend 
whereby "many of the functions formerly 
performed by academic librarians are now 



being performed by highly skilled support 
staff" in all areas of the library (Presley 
and Robison 1986, 25). 

While team members specialized in 
cataloging certain types of materials, how- 
ever, the questionnaire respondents also 
found "broader knowledge and skills 
[were] expected of everyone" and "more 
cross-training and varied job duties" oc- 
curred than with previous modes of or- 
ganization. Professional catalogers in par- 
ticular often assumed new supervisory 
responsibilities, but all cataloging team 
members also handled a variety of mate- 
rials within their assigned areas. As 
Gregor and Mandel have stated, "the 
pressure is on to catalog more, and to do 
so with a wider range of expertise as each 
format presents unique problems'* (1991, 
4,3). This trend might have counteracted 
someofrhe perceived gain in prod ucti vi ty 
from team specialization. Questionnaire 
respondents did find, however, that the 
breadth of experience within each team 
made the cataloging departments more 
flexible: "staff turnover, changes in work- 
load, non-book formats are all much eas- 
ier to accom[m]odate." 

The questionnaire respondents cau- 
tioned that "people may be assigned to a 
team without the subject or language re- 
quired" and that sometimes the "supervi- 
sor expects more expertise than training 
warrants." In addition, organization into 
teams sometimes disrupted previously ex- 
isting informal channels for consultation; 
"Expertise is split and some people don't 
like to go outside of team" to ask questions 
of those with the necessary knowledge, 
stated one questionnaire respondent. 

The decentralization of cataloging ex- 
pertise, as the reorganization created 




Figure 1. Respondents' perceptions of change in productivity with team cataloging. 
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closer ties between professionals and 
paraprofessionals, was another factor in 
the perceived effects of team cataloging 
on productivity. The paraprofessionals in 
particular appreciated having ready ac- 
cess to their professional teammates for 
answers to questions and problems, rather 
than having to approach already overbur- 
dened unit or department heads. A typical 
comment was that staff "receive feedback 
in a more timely manner," which posi- 
tively affected the respondents' percep- 
tion of a change in productivity. This find- 
ing is supported by Herbsman and Yontz' 
observation at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Libraries that an advantage of 
team cataloging was "additional assistance 
to paraprofessional catalogers . . . help for 
paraprofessionals is now more readily avail- 
able" (Herbsman and Yontz 1992, 25). 

On the other hand, some question- 
naire respondents believed this decen- 
tralization led to inefficient communica- 
tion, with announcements repeated 
within each team rather than dissemi- 
nated centrally. One respondent charac- 
terized this effect as "confusion in super- 
vision — no central authority, duplication 
of effort." Others noted the development 
of inconsistencies among teams in proce- 
dures and even in treatment of staff mem- 
bers because of the decentralization of 
communication. It seems clear from the 
respondents' comments that the catalog- 
ing department still needs central leader- 
ship when implementing team cataloging 
as well as a regular means of communica- 
tion among teams to forestall the gradual 
divergence of policies and procedures. 

A majority of the questionnaire re- 
spondents perceived a change in produc- 
tivity among professional catalogers with 
the adoption of team cataloging, but these 
respondents were nearly evenly split be- 
tween those who thought the profession- 
als' productivity had increasecf (43%) and 
those who thought it had decreased 
(38%). Those who perceived a decrease in 
productivity among the professional cata- 
logers usually attributed it to the assump- 
tion of supervisory or managerial respon- 
sibilities by many of the professional 
catalogers, who often served as team lead- 
ers. Professional catalogers generally 



ent less time cataloging because of 
ese new duties, although the reverse 
may have been true for the handful of 
professional librarians who were supervi- 
sors before the implementation of team 
cataloging. 

Some respondents pointed out the 
benefits of dispersed supervisory respon- 
sibilities, but these were intangibles that 
did not directly enhance the professionals' 
productivity: increased opportunities for 
interaction between professionals and 
paraprofessionals, more detailed knowl- 
edge of paraprofessional cataloging pro- 
cedures among the professionals, and a 
chance for professional catalogers to ac- 
quire new skills and to become more in- 

department. Two of the questionnaire re- 
spondents also thought the success of the 
entire team cataloging operation de- 
pended heavily upon the quality of the 
supervision in the department: the"teams 
mwst have capable and knowledgeable 
supervisors." 

According to the questionnaire re- 
spondents, the least negative effects of 
team cataloging on productivity were per- 
ceived for the paraprofessional catalogers; 
only 20% of the respondents perceived a 
decrease in the paraprofessionals' pro- 
ductivity. This perception occurred de- 
spite the observations of many respon- 
dents that paraprofessionals haa taken on 
more difficult levels of cataloging with 
team cataloging, which increased the 
amount of original cataloging but made 
less of the paraprofessionals' time avail- 
able for copy cataloging. 

If the paraprofessionals generally did 
more difficult, more time-consuming 
cataloging with the adoption of team cata- 
loging, why did so few questionnaire re- 
spondents perceive their productivity as 
having decreased? Again, the specializa- 
tion and decentralization concomitant 
with team cataloging might have contrib- 
uted to this perception. The factor most 
commonly cited by the respondents as 
contributing to a change in productivity 
was the more efficient use of expertise, 
the most evident benefit of specialization. 
The paraprofessionals' productivity might 
have been perceived to increase because 



I 
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the copy catalogers either began with or 
gained expertise in the subjects, lan- 
guages, or formats in which their teams 
specialized. In addition, paraprof ess ion als 
benefited from decentralized supervision, 
which enabled them to consult with pro- 
fessional catalogers more easily. 

A problem related to productivity that 
is touched upon in the literature and to 
some extent in this study is the difficulty 
of allocating personnel to teams. Ques- 
tionnaire respondents mentioned that 
team members sometimes lacked the nec- 
essary expertise for cataloging the materi- 
als assigned to that team. Balancing the 
composition of the teams, both in num- 
bers and in types of staff, also presented 
difficulties. 

Findings on Morale 

Like the question about the perceived 
effects of team cataloging on productivity, 
a similar question about morale elicited 
mixed responses about overall morale. 
Responses to the same question about the 
perceived effects on professionals and on 
paraprofessionals exhibited such even dis- 
tribution among those who perceived im- 

Erovement, no change, and decline that 
ttle analysis of differences is possible for 
those groups (see figure 2). 

While a majority of questionnaire re- 
spondents perceived a change in morale 
related to team cataloging, slightly more 
perceived a decline in morale (38%) than 
perceived an improvement (30%). The 
ambivalence might represent a potential 
drawback to the team cataloging mode of 
organization, given that "in the short run, 
employees can be dissatisfied and still be 
highly productive . . . but in the long run 



. . . dissatisfied employees tend to adopt 
either 'fight' or 'flight' patterns of behav- 
ior" (Vaughn and Dunn 1974, 175). The 
respondents' specific comments in their 
answers to questions about morale, how- 
ever, highlighted both problem areas and 
areas where team cataloging helped en- 
hance morale. 

and longer-term negative effects of team 
catalog) ng on morale. Many cataloging 
staff members were apprehensive about 
the change initially as might be expected. 
Some evinced the attitude, "If it ain't 
broke, don't fix it," and one respondent 
said some feared team cataloging would 
bring "chaos management" to the catalog- 
ing department. "There was a period of 
insecurity and confusion while roles were 
being redefined," summarized another 
respondent. When a respondent per- 
ceived that team cataloging had been im- 
posed unilaterally, without staff participa- 
tion in the decision, his or her estimation 
of the effect on morale was especially 
negative. 

The professional librarians in particu- 
lar worried about performing the new su- 
pervisory responsibilities that often ac- 
companied the implementation of team 
cataloging. While many of the librarians 
found the new duties stressful in them- 
selves, some also resented what they per- 
ceived as the devaluation of their catalog- 
ing activities, perhaps because they spent 
less time cataloging and because the para- 
professionals generally took on more ad- 
vanced cataloging duties. Certainly re- 
quiring professional catalogers to take on 
additional supervisory and management 
activities does not make full use of their 
cataloging expertise. 



Improvement (30.2%) 




Decline (38.1%) 



No Change (31.7%) -* 

Figure 2. Respondents' perceptioas of change in morale with team cataloging. 
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An ongoing stress of team cataloging, 
mentioned by several respondents, was 
the emphasis on increased productivity. 
Some questionnaire respondents per- 
ceived pressure for a greater increase in 
productivity than the new form of organi- 
zation could reasonably be expected to 
achieve. One respondent thought such 
pressure contributed to lower standards, 
which in turn negatively affected morale: 
"The quality of copy cataloging has gone 
way down in an effort to get materials out. 
This is bad for morale at an institution 
where we used to have such particular 
standards of perfection in all cataloging, 
not just original." The emphasis on pro- 
ductivity in team cataloging reflects an 
overall trend in libraries in general, where 
"underfunding has resulted in a funda- 
mental shift in librarianship from an em- 
phasis on service provision to one on pro- 
ductivity, that is, a shift in focus from 
qualitative to quantitative output meas- 
ures" (Schneider 1991, 388). 

Questionnaire respondents observed 
that teams sometimes became territorial 
and competitive, taking an "I'm better 
than you" stance and blaming other teams 
for problems. This divisiveness under- 
mined the focus on a common goal that 
can enhance morale. Some of the negative 
interactions cited by questionnaire re- 
spondents might have resulted from the 
lack of communication also mentioned by 
several respondents. 

With nearly as many respondents who 
found team cataloging a boost to morale 
as found it detrimental, however, there 
were also many positive comments about 
the effects of team cataloging on morale. 
One advantage of team cataloging ap- 
peared to be better working relationships 
among team members (although not al- 
ways among teams). Team cataloging "fos- 
ter[ed] an attitude of mutual respect 
among team members," according to one 
respondent, and of "mutual support,™ ac- 
cording to another. One respondent 
praised the new form of organization 
highly: "The team concept where one or 
more of each job type is present results in 
better working relations. We learn what 
each person is capable of and what to 
expect from each. There is much better 



team spirit, and more desire to com- 
plete the job." 

In addition, team cataloging benefited 
morale because "people [were] happier 
cataloging subject matter they like[d]," at 
least when allowed some say in team as- 
signments, which was not always the case. 
Herbsman and Yontz observed a similar 
effect at the University of Florida: "Since 
people have input, they are more willing 
to accept changes," ana "since people feel 
that they have input on issues that affect 
their work , the morale in the unit Li higher 
th[a]n it was before the change" 
(Herbsman and Yontz 1992, 29). 

The majority of the questionnaire re- 
spondents liked having more and differ- 
ent things to do once they overcame initial 
apprehension about some of their new 
responsibilities. The increased variety of 
duties was the factor most often cited by 
questionnaire respondents as contribut- 
ing to a perceived increase in morale with 
team cataloging. Librarians generally 
cited as benefits the increased involve- 
ment in department leadership and the 
opportunity to acquire management and 
supervisory skills, while paraprofessionals 
mentioned more interesting work and in- 
creased levels of responsibility and in- 
volvement As Schneider has noted, job 
satisfaction, certainly an important com- 
ponent of morale, is higher for library 
employees "when the job involves chal- 
lenge, creativity, and responsibility" 
(Schneider 1991, 389). Reclassification of 
staff members who have taken on signifi- 
cant additional responsibilities, as at the 
University of Florida (Walton and Botero 
1992, 69), might be an appropriate re- 
sponse to the concern of one question- 
naire respondent that "extra duties with- 
out extra support [are] stressful." 

Additional factors in the effects of 
team cataloging on morale mentioned in 
the literature include "more participatory 
decision making," "reduction of isola- 
tion," and "room in the team structure for 
varying interests and aptitudes" 
(Herbsman and Yontz 1992, 26-27). 
These factors appear to benefit morale, 
at least when team management tech- 
niques are implemented along with 
team organization. 
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Other Factors to Consider 
in Reorganization 

The results of this exploratory study also 
provide information about team catalog- 
ing to librarians who are considering reor- 
ganization of their catalog departments. 
Additional factors presented here about 
team cataloging and about reorganization 
in general are based on responses to the 

literature. 

Despite the range of reasons given for 
reorganizing cataloging departments into 
teams, few of the libraries indicated an 
in-depth examination of the rationale for 
doing so. Donald Foster has listed a num- 
ber of questions to be asked when consid- 
ering reorganization of the cataloging 
department (Foster 1987, 177-78). An- 
swering these questions fully and honesdy 
might lead to more realistic expectations 
among librarians who decide to reorgan- 
ize a cataloging department. 

In any cataloging department reor- 
ganization, as many members of the de- 
partment as possible should be involved 
both in the decisions about whether and 
how to reorganize and in implementing 
any change. The staff then has a vested 
interest in the success of the new form of 
organization, which can be evaluated 
more realistically without the atmosphere 
of resentment that might otherwise result. 

All involved must realize as well that 
no reorganization is a panacea. Both the 
current form of organization and any pro- 
posed changes should be evaluated in 
depth to determine whether such a major 
change is really needed and, if so, what the 
reorganization can reasonably be ex- 
pected to achieve. As several question- 
naire respondents noted, the change to 
team cataloging sometimes raised unreal- 
istic expectations about increases in pro- 
ductivity, which in turn created pressure 
that strained morale. The scope of the 
reorganization also merits consideration. 
A reorganization also need not affect all 
areas of the department; several libraries 
had cataloging teams for some types of 
materials but not others. 

If a new form of organization is 
adopted, cataloging department members 



need to have expectations and new roles 
made clear to tnem in order to perform 
effectively. As one questionnaire respon- 
dent stated, "[We] need clear definitions 
of expectations for all involved; clear defi- 
nitions of minimum standards; clear dis- 
tinction of roles." In fact, for the team 
cataloging mode of organization in par- 
ticular, communication is key, both de- 

Eartmentwide and among team mem- 
ers, who might work together more 
closely than within a previous mode of 
organization. 

While teams might have considerable 
latitude for making decisions about their 
own procedures and workflow, depart- 
mentwide communication must continue 
in order to assure consistency of catalog- 
ing policy throughout the department. 
Department meetings are one means to 
achieve such consistency, as well as an 
opportunity for all staff members to raise 
questions and problems. 

The team mode of organization does 
not eliminate the need for central author- 
ity (i.e., that of a cataloging department 
head). In business, team managers must 
have the authority to choose team mem- 
bers, decide work assignments, report 
evaluations of team members to the de- 
partment head, and remove team mem- 
bers if necessary, if they are to be held 
accountable for the work of their teams 
(Carson 1992, 40). Clear reporting lines 
are necessary in libraries as well, both 
within cataloging teams and in the catalog 
department as a whole. It should be stated 
who is responsible for assigning catalog- 
ing personnel to teams and for evaluating 
the work of team members. As mentioned 
by some of the questionnaire respon- 
dents, the team form of organization 
sometimes created "team chauvinism," 
which might have led team members to 
base decisions upon team considerations 
rather than upon what was best for the 
department or the lib ran,'. The develop- 
ment of backlogs of certain kinds of mate- 
rial in some of the libraries that adopted 

central monitoring of workflow. 

Questionnaire respondents offered 
several other recommendations about 
team cataloging. Foremost among these 
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was that team members have the subject 
or language expertise to catalog the mate- 
rials assigned to their teams. Those with- 
out the necessary expertise should be as- 
signed to other teams or provided training 
to fill the gaps in their knowledge. Team 
size should be limited to allow for more 
effective supervision by team leaders. 

Conclusion 

This study has provided an overview of 
team cataloging through interviews with 
catalog librarians in libraries that use team 
cataloging, a survey of cataloging depart- 
ment staff members, and information 
from the literature. It is evident that team 
cataloging in several different academic 
libraries shares certain characteristics, 
such as division of cataloging staff into 
groups to catalog materials in specific sub- 
ject areas, languages, or formats, with the 
groups comprised of both professional 
and paraprofessional catalogers but typi- 
cally headed by professionalcatalogers. 

Considerable differences occurred 
among libraries, however, in the numbers, 
types, sizes, and composition of cataloging 
teams. Team members' perceptions of the 
effects of team cataloging on productivity 
and morale varied widely, although 
slighdy more respondents perceived an 
increase in productivity than perceived a 
decrease or perceived no change. Re- 
sponses to the question about the per- 
ceived effect of the adoption of team cata- 
loging on morale showed almost even 
distribution among those who perceived 
an improvement, no change, or a decline. 

This study has been an initial step to- 
ward answering the key question of 
whether team cataloging is an effective 
form of organization for the academic li- 
brary cataloging department. In addition, 
this exploratory survey indicates several 
avenues for further research. Quantitative 
studies of productivity with team catalog- 
ing are needed, as these findings suggest 
that changes in productivity did occur. 
Based on comments from the respon- 
dents, the quality of cataloging and the 



use of expertise within a team system also 
deserve closer examination. Such work 
could indicate whether the apparent 
promise of team cataloging truly is worth 
the effort and stress involved in reorgan- 
izing a library department. 
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Notes on Operations 

Independent Office Collections and the 
Evolving Role of Academic Librarians 

Joan B. Fiscella and Nancy Sack 

Recent collaboration between librarians and teaching facttlttj at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Chicago aided in the identification of a new type of library 
on campus. This so-called hybrid office library is similar to a personal 
collection in the type and arrangement of materials acquired, and it is like a 
branch library in that the materials are collected and used by a number of 
persons working in the same field. Until now, librarians have not been 
concerned with providing access to faculty-owned collections. But cfianging 
information requirements of the faculty, new technologies available to them, 
and financial constraints on the university require that librarians take on a 
new role: helping faculty organize their independent ojfice collections and 
encouraging them to make their materiah available to a broader constitu- 
ency. 



Identification, acquisition, organization 
and dissemination of information are the 
cornerstones of librarianshtp. At aca- 
demic institutions these activities have 
traditionally been performed in the cen- 
tral campus library and any branch librar- 
ies within the library system. Librarians 
have heen aware that departmental and 
personal collections of books, journals, re- 
prints, and other supportive materials ex- 
ist on campus, but they have not been 
concerned with providing access to them. 
Today, however, changing programs in 
higher education and the increased use of 
sophisticated technologies are beginning 
to blur distinctions among personal col- 
lections, departmental collections, and li- 
brary resources. These developments 



have opened the way for librarians to re- 
examine the relationship of independent 
office collections to library collections and 
to consider the information services they 
provide in the context of the broader in- 
formation resources of the campus. A re- 
cent collaboration between librarians and 
teaching faculty serves to illustrate a con- 
sulting role that academic hbrarians might 
be expected to play in the future. 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 
(UIC) is home to a number of centers and 
institutes, among them a group of four 
programs in mathematics and science 
education. The faculty and staff of the 
programs had been accumulating materi- 
als to support their scholarship, teaching, 
and consulting with off-campus clients. As 
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the collections continued to grow, the fac- 
ulty were finding it increasingly difficult 
to keep track of what they held and to 
whom it was lent. They sought the assis- 
tance of librarians to help them organize 
their collections and to devise a system of 
circulating their materials. This and sub- 
sequent requests for librarians' advice in 
organizing office collections were evi- 
dence to us of a broader need among 
university faculty to improve access to 
their personal collections and an acknowl- 
edgment of librarians' expertise in bibli- 
ographic control. As a result of those in- 
quiries, we decided to investigate the 
nature of extra-library collections on cam- 
pus and the potential role of librarians in 
helping to make these collections more 
accessible. 

Personal Collections 
and the center's materials 

Studies of scholars' personal collections 
indicate the presence of a wide range of 
materials including notes, paper drafts, 
memos, minutes, correspondence, and 
files, as well as publications (Case 1986 
and 1991). Because scholars place high 
value on die convenience and ease of use 
of their personal collections (Soper 1976; 
Moon 1988), they locate the materials in 
a place conducive to their work. As Mary 
Ellen Soper points out in her study: "Only 
the personal collection provides optimum 
physical access at all times" (Soper 1976, 
399-400). As owners of these materials, 
scholars can use them when and as they 
wish; they need not be dependent on the 
open hours of a university library nor be 
hindered by finding that materials are 
missing from the shelf. 

Having materials close at hand is just 
one benefit of scholars* personal collec- 
tions; another is their freedom to arrange 
materials as required by their particular 
needs. Whether or not scholars create rec- 
ords for their collections, using for exam- 
ple index cards, research bibliographies, 
or sophisticated software packages, they 
may still customize the physical organiza- 
tion of the materials to suit their own 
purposes. Books and papers can be 
grouped not only by author or subject, but 



also according to their intended use, for 
example, work in progress, planned re- 
search, or development of curriculum. 
Thus under certain conditions, physical 
access is one with intellectual access. 
Soper concludes that a scholar's arrange- 
ment of a personal collection is "highly 
individualistic and reflects the interests 
and work habits of the owner" (Soper 
1976, 399), while Charlotte Moon attrib- 
utes such idiosyncrasy to the fact that the 
individual "both stores and retrieves the 
information, in contrast to the multi-user 
systems in libraries" (Moon 1988, 266), 
where the individual retrieves informa- 
tion from more generically organized col- 
lections. 

The same approaches to organization 
that aid scholars in locating materials in 
their personal collections can sometimes 
become an obstacle to access. Soper's sub- 
jects note the flexibility and responsive- 
ness of their persona] collections but, "a 
few of the respondent 1 ; expressed dissatis- 
faction with the lack of organization in 
their own collections and the amount of 
time they had to expend on them" (Soper 
1976, 410). As the quantity of information 
resources increases, a consistent organiza- 
tional scheme and easy access to the col- 
lection become more difficult for the non- 
expert to achieve (Moon 1988, 265). 

The research and teaching materials of 
UIC's mathematics and science education 
programs, perhaps typical of smaller 
autonomous collections on campus, have 
grown out of and resemble personal li- 
braries. Like single-user collections, the 
programs' materials are composed of a 
variety of resource formats, including 
books, journals, unpublished manu- 
scripts, audiovisual materials, computer 
disks, kits, curriculum materials, educa- 
tional tools, and other objects. Some of 
these, for example reprints, would rarely 
be collected in an academic library. More- 
over, in specialized areas, such as a par- 
ticular educational philosophy, the collec- 
tions are comprehensive across many 
formats. The UIC faculty have developed 
these collections based on their research, 
on recommendation or referral from col- 
leagues, and perhaps even serendipi- 
tously. Their focus on specialized research 
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or practice implies less concern for bal- 
ance than would be present in the collec- 
tion of a university library. 

Hie organization of the UIC programs' 
materials, too, is similar to the arrange- 
ment of personal collections. Materials 
are organized flexibly and are immedi- 
ately accessible to the faculty, their assis- 
tants, students, and their visiting off-cam- 
pus clients. Currently located in 
researchers' offices or in a nearby room, 
materials are easily retrievable, although 
to an outsider, their arrangement might 
seem haphazard. Finding specific materi- 
als might depend on physical placement 
as much as on an indexing or cataloging 
system. Like the subjects of the research 
studies, the Faculty and staff of UIC's 
programs were becoming overwhelmed 
by the lack of organization of their col- 
lections, and they approached a librar- 
ian for help. 

Project 

In response to program faculty request, 
we began a short-term consulting project 
with these programs (which subsequendy 
evolved into a more forma! cooperative 
arrangement among themselves), de- 
scribed hereon as the Center. Together we 
met with the Center's faculty and staff to 
determine the current and projected size 
and scope of their collections, the popula- 
tion these collections were intended to 
serve, and the kinds of services the Center 
wished to provide. The Centers person- 
nel identified three distinct visions for 
their growing collections: Some saw their 
collections as a resource for curriculum 
materials to be used primarily by Chicago 
area teachers and students; others ac- 
quired materials primarily to support 
their own scholarly research; still others 
thought that, among them, they had accu- 
mulated a valuable collection that could 
become a library of outstanding and inno- 
vative materials for use by the scholarly 
community throughout the country. 

Although the Centers faculty and staff 
were interested in physically consolidat- 
ing their collections and in devising a sys- 
tem of cataloging and circulating their 
materials, they were not interested in 



merging their collections with the univer- 
sity library. Bather, they wanted to con- 
tinue to keep the materials close at hand 
to ensure easy access to them. For its part, 
the university library was unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility for creating and main- 
taining a catalog of the Center's holdings 
or to operate another lending library. We 
did offer to draw up an outline of options 
for physical and intellectual access to their 
collections, and we agreed to provide 
some consultation in planning and imple- 
menting an independent Center library. 
We emphasized that the most appropriate 
organization of their collection would de- 
pend, in part, on the population that the 
library would serve, which in turn would 
be determined by the purpose and goals 
they defined for dieir collection. For ex- 
ample, Chicago-area teachers might re- 
quire only local catalog access, but in a 
workshop setting they might want to 
browse the collection by grade level, by 
format, or by subject. Alternatively, in a 
catalog or index record, the subject vo- 
cabulary relevant to teachers might not be 
appropriate to describe a collection of 
scholarly materials intended to support 
faculty research. Further, if the Center's 
library were to be a resource for scholars 
throughout the country, then remote ac- 
cess to the Center's catalog would prob- 
ably be the primary concern. We there- 
fore recommended that they first decide 
which of their three purposes was most 
important to them. 

Our report oudined ways of physically 
arranging the Center's materials and of 
providing intellectual access to them 
through catalog or index records. We de- 
scribed the advantages and disadvantages 
of various methods of organization and 
circulation, both manual and automated, 
and we recommended that they choose an 
approach that would be both simple to use 
and sufficiently flexible to adapt to the 
future needs of a growing collection and, 
possibly, an expanding clientele. We 
urged them to consider carefully the type 
of inform ation they wanted in each record 
(Kwasnik 1989 and 1991), without limit- 
ing themselves to the established content 
or structure of library catalog records or 
bibliographic citations. For example, they 
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could enhance their bibliographic records 
for classroom materials by encoding grade 
level, evaluative comments, remarks 
about usage, and identification of educa- 
tional philosophy. 

The most ambitious of the options we 
suggested to the Center faculty was that 
they create a catalog of their materials 
using commercial bibliographic software 
and that they make it publicly accessible 
through the campus computing system. 
We did not suggest that the records for the 
Centers materials be merged into the uni- 
versity library catalog or that the library 
take responsibility for creating a separate 
database for them. Instead, in the interest 
of cooperation and promoting wider ac- 
cessibility, we offered assistance in de- 
signing an appropriate record structure 
for their materials. We also mentioned 
potential funding options to support de- 
veloping their catalog, including the pos- 
sibility of preparing a joint study and ap- 
plying for a research grant. 

Center's Library as Branch 
Collections 

The impetus to combine their collections 
was the Fatuity's desire to house the Cen- 
ter's materials in a common space. Beyond 
that, Center personnel thought they 
might maximize their own resources by 
pooling them. Coasistent with the fac- 
ulty's goals, the combined collections 
could then be used by a greater number 
of people. Because the scope of their col- 
lections overlapped, they could joindy de- 
cide what to purchase and thereby avoid 
unnecessary duplication of materials. 
There would, however, be costs as well as 
benefits topooling the Centers resources: 
the convenience and idiosyncratic physi- 
cal arrangement so important in single- 
user collections would inevitably he com- 
promised to allow for common access and 
lending of materials. 

Users of this combined collection 
would find it virtually indistinguishable 
from a branch library. Both multi-user 
departmental collections and university 
branch libraries bring together heavily 
used materials in a place that is conven- 
ient to those who need them, like office 



collections, branch libraries have a limited 
scope; because they are small, their staffs 
can be more responsive to the changing 
needs of their clientele. Branch libraries' 
relatively small size and their responsive- 
ness can provide an ease of use that is as 
important as access to many faculty and 
students. 

Yet the Centers collections cannot be 
considered a UIC library branch, because 
the library is not funding the collection, 
the staff or the space for the Center's 
library. In fact, the UIC library, like librar- 
ies of many universities, already supports 
a limited number of branches related to 
the Center's field of work, including a 
science library, a mathematics library, and 
a small curriculum library. Further, the 
UIC library selectively collects materials 
in the area of mathematics and science 
instruction to support research, teaching, 
and curriculum development. 

This existing support accounts in part 
for the UIC library's reluctance to fund an 
additional department branch. In the cur- 
rent economic climate, supporting addi- 
tional library sites diverts funds, weaken- 
ing services at all existing branches and 
sites. Libraries that refuse the financial 
responsibility for additional sites can 
maximize their resources for supporting 
curriculum and research information 
needs, and can help conserve campus re- 
sources by containing costs. 

The policy of restraint toward branch 
libraries has become a national trend, as 
Shkolnik notes in his review article. The 
arguments for centralizing libraries' col- 
lections support the interests of library 
administrations; the claims are cast in 
terms of efficiency, cost-saving, and secu- 
rity (Shkolnik 1991, 347). Moreover, 
trends in scholarship and teaching across 
disciplines also support centralizing the 
collections for access to a broader con- 
stituency (Shkolnik 1991, 349). 

Independent Office Collections: 
A Hybrid Model 

The similarities of the Center's collection 
both to personal collections and to branch 
libraries suggest that neither model fully 
accounts for all the characteristics of 
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multi-user office or departmental collec- 
tions; a better model combines the central 
attributes of both personal and branch 
collections. In such a "hybrid" inde- 
pendent office library, faculty-owned ma- 
terials are acquired to support individual 
scholars" teaching or research, without 
necessarily considering a balance of view- 
points. Yet because these materials are 
collected and used by a group of re- 
searchers, some personal control and ease 
of use are compromised for the sake of a 
stronger collection and systematic organi- 
zation. The hybrid model maintains fac- 
ulty ownership and decision making, but 
broadens access (either of materials or 
records) to a larger group of their deter- 
mination. 

Identifying office or departmental col- 
lections as hybrids of personal and branch 
libraries could lead some librarians to 
question the relationship of the campus 
library to these collections. They might 
claim that the library need not concern 
itself with them at all, because the collec- 
tions would remain the property of the 
faculty. With a sizable backlog of its own 
uncataloged materials, the library could 
scarcely undertake to catalog materials 
belonging to faculty members. Moreover, 
it would be a disservice to library patrons 
to integrate records for faculty-owned 
materials into the online library catalog 
because the library does not determine 
access to them. Others could argue that 
librarians should not participate in proj- 
ects that could be seen as implicit support 
for new branch libraries or extensive col- 
lections unrelated to the library. If any- 
thing, the faculty should be encouraged to 
donate their personal or office materials 
to the university library, with its arguably 
broader constituency. 

From a perspective that places a high 
value on centralization, independent de- 
partmental libraries are perceived as fugi- 
tive collections that dissipate scarce cam- 
pus resources. On the other hand, from a 
perspective that views the existence of 
individual collections as an opportunity to 
develop mutually supportive relation- 
ships, owners of personal or office collec- 
tions are valuable allies, for they can help 
provide access to materials not otherwise 



available on campus and promote campus 
resource sharing. 

Hybrid collections are most valuable 
when they are accessible through elec- 
tronic records. Although Shkolnik points 
out the important role of the online cata- 
log in reducing users' needs for immedi- 
ate physical access, he concedes that "cur- 
rent technology will not end the need for 
departmental libraries. They will con- 
tinue to exist because distance and other 
local conditions warrant it; however, they 
will no longer be isolated or independent 
from the larger library system" (Shkolnik 
1991, 350). Although by "departmental 
libraries" Shkolnik means branches of the 
centra] library, his comment may be ap- 
plied to office or personal collections as 
well: they will continue to exist, and it is 
in the central library's interests to help 
expand these resources into campus infor- 
mation resources through, for example, a 
departrnentally maintained, but more 
widely accessible, online catalog of the 
materials. 

In the case of the UIC Center, the 
proposed faculty-owned and maintained, 
but public, online catalog ot file could 
turn this collection from a perceived 
problem into a project beneficial not only 
to die Center and its clients, but to the 
university library as well. The faculty and 
staff could gain access from home, off- 
campus offices, as well as the Center of- 
fice, at almost any time of the day. A data- 
base of reliable information available 
through a campus computer network 
would also help to meet all three of the 
Center's original goals: members of the 
Center and students could use the records 
to help identify and locate appropriate 
materials; area teachers would have a re- 
source accessible through school comput- 
ers (dialing in or via the Internet); and the 
Center staff could make the database 
available across the country through the 
Internet, thus positioning its collection as 
a national resource. 

The university library, too, would real- 
ize advantages from lending expertise to 
help develop the Center's publicly avail- 
able online bibliographic database. An im- 
mediate benefit to collection develop- 
ment activities would be the existence of 
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an additional information resource indi- 
cating important works identified by fac- 
ulty working in the field, some of which 
could be added to the central library's 
collection. Even if the Center should de- 
cide to limit access to its material, coop- 
erating with the faculty and staff further 
establishes librarians' expertise in manag- 
ing information resources and points to 
developing roles of the library on campus, 
for example, as consultants to academic 
departments. Perhaps the most important 
long-term advantage is the fostering of 
future campus partnerships. Each such 
cooperative venture provides a visible ex- 
ample of the interrelation of all campus 
information resources and helps establish 
the central role of the library in shaping 
information policy. 

Academic Libraries of the Future 

The selection, acquisition, and organiza- 
tion of information resources for teaching 
and research are issues that go well be- 
yond discussions about centralized or 
branch libraries. Individuals, depart- 
ments, and institutes continue to collect 
their own materials. Focusing on whether 
these extra-library collections should exist 
or whether the campus library should 
meet all the information needs of the fac- 
ulty and students assumes a narrow vision 
of the process of scholarship and an unre- 
alistic assessment of the financial and hu- 
man resources provided to academic li- 
braries. Librarians can aid faculty, 
students, and staff in managing their own 
information resources, and in this context, 
librarians must continue to rethink the 
role of the library vis-a-vis the diversity of 
information resources on campus. 

The library literature is replete with 
predictions about the future of academic 
librarianship. Many of these consider how 
library collections and bibliographic ac- 
cess to them will change in the next cen- 
tury (Gorman 1991; Horny 1987). One 
paper, a collaborative effort of several 
scholars, academic administrators, and li- 
brarians (Woodsworth 1989), presents a 
new conceptual model of academic li- 
brarianship in the year 2020. The authors 
predict that in the future, library staff will 



serve as consultants in creating databases 
for individuals and groups of users and in 
making these databases available beyond 
the university. They suggest that one way 
to achieve this vision of the model aca- 
demic library of the future is to offer "new 
services on campus by identifying campus 
data files and data resources that could be 
campuswide resources" (Woodsworth 
1989, 137). 

In fact, this future is upon us. Individu- 
als on campus can already gain access to 
an enormous array of information sources 
from their personal computers. William Y. 
Arms (1992), vice-president for academic 
services at Carnegie Mellon University, 
writes of the power of distributed com- 
puting in research universities, noting 
that many individuals and departments 
purchase computers and develop their 
own programs, using central computing 
only for networking. He suggests that with 
the increase in electronic resources, indi- 
viduals, along with their campus and pro- 
fessional affiliations, will develop and 
manage their own information to a greater 
degree. Lois Jennings, university librarian 
at the University of Canberra in Australia, 
notes: "The established roles of university 
libraries are being challenged by the 
emerging scholar's workstation concept in 
which the client has the ability to access, 
from a personal computer via communi- 
cation networks, information irrespective 
of its ownership or location" (Jennings 
1992, 4). 

What role will librarians play? Accord- 
ing to Arms, librarians' expertise will be 
useful, and library services will remain 
important, but libraries cannot assume 
they will have centralized control over all 
information resources on campus. Their 
roles will change from campus to campus 
(Arms 1992), but one role will be to act as 
a land of network for dispersed resources, 
akin to a network among distributed com- 
puters. In the same vein, David Bishop 
points out that the role of information 
provider does not belong exclusively to 
the library, but is "highly sought by other 
groups within the university" such as the 
computer center, the telecommunications 
office, and the schools and colleges them- 
selves (1989, 197-98). He urges librarians 
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to play a central mle in developing infor- 
mation policy on campus. Jennings also 
proposes initiating new services to keep 
the library central as more and more de- 
partments rely on and create electronic 
resources. She foresees that libraries will 
continue their traditional services of se- 
lecting, acquiring, cataloging, and circu- 
lating materials, but these services will be 
less important than helping clients do 
those things for themselves: "The library's 
increasingly important new roles will be to 
provide clients with advice about electronic 
information and to help them develop skills 
in accessing, using, and managing this infor- 
mation" (1992, 11). 

Hard-pressed to keep up with current 
demands for service with decreased budg- 
ets and limited staff, some librarians argue 
that any time spent advising faculty on 
man acini! their own collections adversely 
affects the library. But our experience 
suggests that greater collaboration be- 
tween academic departmen ts or programs 
and the iibrary is beneficial to both par- 
ties. Faculty can benefit from librarians' 
expertise in identifying relevant materials 
and in organizing collections for efficient 
and effective retrieval. Collaborative 
projects between the library and aca- 
demic departments give faculty a better 
understanding of the principles of collec- 
tion management ana bibliographic con- 
trol, and foster a greater appreciation for 
the work of librarians. By working to- 
gether with faculty and encouraging them 
to make their resources more widely avail- 
able, librarians can reduce duplication of 
specialized materials, thereby helping to 
contain costs. An increased awareness of 
the variety of library resources on campus 
and a greater understanding of the infor- 
mation needs of the faculty can also help 
position librarians to take an active role in 
coordinating a campuswide information 
policy. 
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OCLC Online Computer Library Center, Inc., bibliographic records were 
studied for all newly acquired East European monographs at the Hoover 
Institution Library for the period August through December 1993. A total 
of 431 monographs publisfied in East Europe were received and searched 
for catalog copy. Copy was available for only 20% of the titles searched. 



1 he Hoover Institution Library, a col- 
lection of 1.6 million volumes, contains 
collections focused around 20th-century 
economic, political, and social change. 
Considered a major collection for East 
European materials, Hoover's collecting 
efforts greatly accelerated with the recent 
tumultuous political changes taking place 
in East Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. Between January 1991 and Janu- 
ary 1993, Hoover operated an office in 
Warsaw, Poland (Warsaw Office Project), 
to gather materials to document these his- 
toric events. Included in this survey are 
monographs gathered on site as well as 
those materials gathered through more 
traditional library collecting methods. 

During the five-month period of this 
study, 431 monographs published in East 
Europe were received and searched for 
catalog copy. (431 monographs for five 
months corresponds to 1,034 monographs 
for a twelve -month period.) In this group, 
44% were published in 1993,38% in 1992, 
8% in 1991, 3% in 1990, and 7% before 
1990 (table 1). The tides were published 



in the following 14 countries of East 
Europe: Albania, Bosnia/Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Czech Republic, Esto- 
nia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Romania, Serbia, Slovak Republic, and 
Slovenia. Approximately half of the titles 
were from Poland. Other frequently oc- 
curring imprints include 8.5% from Hun- 
gary, 8% from Romania, and 7% from the 
Czech Republic (tahle 2). The subject 
scope of these materials covers 20th cen- 
tury history and politics, in particular po- 
litical ideologies (communism and social- 
ism) and the development of democratic 
institutions, within the East European 
geographic area. The items in the survey 
are typical in number and scope of the 
Hoover Institution Library's current ac- 
quisitions. 

Results 

Catalog copy was available for only 20% 
of the 431 tides searched. The remaining 
80% required original cataloging. This 
compares to an overall hit rate for copy at 
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TABLE 1 



Copy vs. No Copy by Year of Pubucation 


Year of 
Publication 


Titles 
with Copy 


Titles 
without Copy 


Total No. 
of Titles 


% of Total 

Mn nf TiMac 


1993 


7 


181 


188 


43.62 


1992 


42 


121 


163 


37.82 




11 


25 


36 


8.35 


1990 


10 


5 


15 


3.48 


Pre-1990 


15 


14 


29 


6.72 


Total 


85 


346 


431 


100.00 






TABLE 2 








Sources of Copy by Country of Pubucation 




Countiy of 
Publication 


Total No. of Titles 
with Copy 


Library of 
Congress Copy 


Member Copy with 
Call Number 


Member Copy 
without Call Number 


Albania 


1 





1 





Bosnia 


1 


1 





o 


Bulgaria 











n 


Croatia 


2 


1 


1 


o 


Czech Republic 


10 


3 


5 


2 


Estonia 


9 


7 


2 


q 


Hungary 


14 


8 


6 


o 


Latvia 


3 


3 





o 


Lithuania 


2 





1 


I 


Poland 


24 


5 


8 


11 


Romania 


7 


2 


5 





Serbia 


5 


2 


3 





Slovak Republic 


6 


1 


3 


2 


Slovenia 


1 





1 





Total 


85 


33 


36 


16 


% of Total 


100 


39 


42 


19 



the Hoover Institution Library of 48% for 
new acquisitions. As can be expected, the 
hit rate increased with earlier publication 
dates. The hit rate for 1993 imprints was 
only 3%. For 1992 imprints the hit rate 
increased to 25%; for 1991 imprints the 
rate was 30%; and for 1990 imprints- the 
rate was 66%. 

Although the overall hit rate for copy 
was a disappointing 20%, die hit rate by 
country varied gready. Excluding coun- 
tries where only one title was received and 
searched, the greatest hit rates were 



found for Estonia at 45%, Hungary at 
38%, Serbia at 38%, Slovak Republic at 
35%. Croatia at 33%, and the Czech Re- 
public at 32%. The largest group sur- 
veyed, Poland, had a hit rate of only 10% 
(table 3). This low hit rate for Poland 
could be a result of the unique nature of 
materials acquired by the Hoover Institu- 
tion's Warsaw Office Project during 1991 
and 1992. 

There was approximately the same 
amount of full Library of Congress copy 
with a usable call number available as full 
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TABLE 3 

Statistics by Country of Publication 



Countrv of 
Publication 


Total No. of 
Titles Searched 
by Country 


% of Total 

Nn nf Titles 

mU. IJI 1 1L1C3 

Searched 


Total No. 
of Titles 
without Copy 


Total No. 
of Titles 
with Copy 


Hit Rate 
for Copy by 
Country (%) 


Albania 


1 


0.23 





1 


100 


Bosnia 


1 


0.23 





1 


100 


Bulgaria 


1 


0.23 


1 








Croatia 


6 


1.39 


4 


2 


33 


Czech Republic 


31 


7.19 


21 


10 


32 


Estonia 


20 


4.64 


11 


9 


45 


Hungary 


37 


8.58 


23 


14 


38 




16 


3.71 


13 


3 


19 


T it rin nm n 


16 


3.71 


14 


2 


13 


Poland 


230 


53.36 


206 


24 


10 


k (im am a 


35 


8.12 


28 


7 


20 


Serbia 


13 


3.02 


8 


5 


38 


Slovak 
Republic 


17 


3.94 


11 


6 


35 


Slovenia 


7 


1.62 


6 


1 


14 


Total 


431 


100.00 


346 


85 


20 


% of Total 


100 




80 


20 





member copy with a usable call number. 
Overall, for 85 tides, 39% had full Library 
of Congress copy, 42% had full member 
copy with a usable call number, and 19% 
had member copy without a usable call 
number. 

Of a total of 85 records with usable 
copy, 84% required at least one revision. 
A total of 165 different revisions were 
made to descriptive, subject, fixed field, 
and call number elements. In other 
words, most records required at least two 
revisions. 

The greatest percentage of all revi- 
sions, 47%, were made to descriptive cata- 
loging elements. Some of the more Fre- 
quent revisions were made to general 
notes (MARC field 500), bibliography 
notes (field 504), geographic area code 
(field 043), and title field (field 245). 
These included typographical errors as 
well as errors of omission (table 4). 

Errors in subject cataloging fields ac- 
counted for 14% of all corrections made. 



Most common were errors in the subject 
heading fields (650 and 651), many relat- 
ing to geographic headings and subdivi- 
sions. The most amusing error was the 
coding of the heading "Luxemburg, Rosa, 
1871-1919" as a geographic name. 

Fixed field revisions accounted for 
24% of all revisions made. The most fre- 
quent changes included upgrading of the 
encoding level (12 revisions), illustration 
code (10 corrections), nature of contents 
code (8 corrections), and place of publica- 
tion code (6 corrections). 

And finally, revisions to call numbers 
supplied on copy accounted for 15% of 
all corrections. Five of these revisions 
changed locally formulated law call num- 
bers to Library of Congress classification. 
The other 20 revisions required adjust- 
ment of the cutter for local shelflisting. In 
addition to these 25 revised call numbers, 
there were 16 member records without 
any call number. For all copy — LC, mem- 
ber with call number, and member with- 
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TABLE 4 
Revisions to Copy by MARC Tag 

Total No. of % of Total 
Type Revisions Revisions 

Fixed Fields 

E/L 12 7 



CONT 


8 


5 


ILLUS 


10 


6 


PLACE 


6 


4 


BIOG 


1 





GOVT 


1 





CONF 


1 





DCODE 


1 





Total 


40 


24 


Variable Fields 






HAT 


1 o 
LA 


7 


1XX 


i 

1 


U 


240 


O 


1 


245 


1 1 
1 1 


I 


260 


1 
1 


U 


300 


1 f» 
1U 


e 
O 


4VY 





1 


ouu 


15 


9 


504 


12 


7 


650 


11 


7 


651 


9 


5 


7XX 


5 


3 


610 


2 


1 


250 


2 


1 


600 


1 





041 


1 





505 


3 


2 


Total 


100 


61 



Call Number 

Cutter 20 12 

Reclass K 5 3 

Tot al 25 15 

Grand Total 165 100 



out call number — 48% of records re- 
quired either revisions to the provided 
call number or provision of a call number. 
Due to the nature of our collection and its 
narrow scope, this was not unexpected 
and would not necessarily be expected for 
more general collections. 

Discussion 

When compared with a study by Gurevich 
(1991) for Russian monograph records in 
OCLC, the results for East European 
monographs appear even more dismal. 
Gurevich found a hit rate of 47.3% for 
Russian monographs in OCLC for full 
catalog copy with and without call num- 
bers. It is interesting to compare the two 
results since it its often the same catalog- 
ing staff in a library who handle Russian 
and East European materials. The results 
for East Europe more closely reflect those 
found for Latin American materials in a 
study by Sercan (1994). She found on her 
initial search a hit rate of only 28% for 
tides in the Research Libraries Informa- 
tion Network (RLIN) from 14 Latin 
American countries. 

The explanation for such a low hit rate 
for East European monographs is perhaps 
a combination of the problems encoun- 
tered in cataloging a group of linguisti- 
cally diverse materials and the limited 
availability of this copy after it is pro- 
duced. East European materials in this 
survey are representative of the following 
language groups: West Slavic (Polish, 
Czech, Slovak), South Slavic (Bulgarian, 
Serbian, Macedonian, Croatian, Sloven- 
ian), Baltic (Latvian, Lithuanian), Finno- 
Ugric (Hungarian, Estonian), and 
Thraco-Illyrian (Albanian). As Byrd notes 
(1993), Slavic catalogers frequently must 
work with languages in which they have 
little expertise and therefore production 
is slower. 

After overcoming the linguistic chal- 
lenges of cataloging East European 
monographs, the copy might not become 
available in the bibliographic utilities on a 
timely basis. This is cited by Sercan in 
regard to Cornell and Latin American ma- 
terials in RLIN, and is also true for some 
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other institutions. In our environment, al- 
though we rely on OCLC for copy, origi- 
nal cataloging is entered into our local 
integrated library system (NOTIS), and 
then sent to RLIN on a monthly basis. 
However, for the period December 1990 
through December 1992, no catalog rec- 
ords (original or copy) were sent to RLIN 
due to many factors, including local pri- 
orities. While this group of records will be 
loaded eventually into RLIN, it is an ex- 
ample of copy not made available on a 
Hmety basis in the utilities. 

A curious situation exists wherein we 
rely on one utility for copy (OCLC) and 
contribute cataloging to another (RLIN). 
Our experience has shown in 1993 that 
supplemental searching on RLIN (after 
searching OCLC) in all collecting areas 
yields only 1.5% copy. In 1993, only 82 
records (out of 5,340 total receipts) were 
found on RLIN (in all collecting areas 
including East Europe) for titles that had 
no copy in OCLC. 



Conclusions 

Little catalog copy is available for current 
East European monographs, which are in 
varied and diverse languages. When set 
against a backdrop of rapid political change 
and increased scholarly interest in East 
Europe and a need to share copy on a timely 
basis, the results are not surprising. 

The following steps are suggested to 



improve the quality and availability of 
copy for East European monographs. 

• Improve the quality of original cata- 
loging for East European monographs 
by following nationally accepted 
standards and providing continuing 
education for descriptive and subject 
cataloging, especially in the formula- 
tion of geographic headings. 

• Recruit actively for professional cata- 
loged specializing in the languages of 
East Europe. 

• Work together to coordinate catalog- 
ing by language to best apply diverse 
language skills across this varied ma- 
terial. 

• Bring pressure on local administrators 
and national bibliographic utilities to 
insure that copy is made widely avail- 
able by updating utilities from local 
systems processing on a timely basis. 
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The Library Collections 
Conservation Discussion Group: 
Taking a Comprehensive Look 
at Book Repair 

Maria Grandinette and Randy Silverman 

A national effort to improve the quality of book repair operations is under 
way. Tliis work has been spearheaded by the Library Collections Conserva- 
tion Discussion Group (LCCDG) of tlie American Institute for Conserva- 
tion, During the past three years LCCDG has broadly examined samples of 
book repair techniques in order to identify and document those practices 
tlrnt are appropriate for ttse in research library collections. In addition to 
close scrutiny of technical specifications, the group is addressing issues such 
as: expanding treatment selection guidelines to encompass historically sig- 
nificant materials housed in the stacks; investigating methods for achieving 
economic and efficient operations; defining tlte degree and form of documen- 
tation required: identifying educational needs within the field; and exploring 
ways to support training workshops and programs. 



1— library conservators and, to a growing 
degree, book repair technicians are im- 
mersed in a process of reevaluation. This 
critical subgroup of librarianship is taking 
a fresh kx)k at its approach to repairing 
books and pamphlets not designated as 
"rare," a population of material compris- 
ing the majority of holdings in U.S. librar- 
ies. The dialogue centers on the basic 
guidelines of practice: How can we ac- 
complish the greatest good for the largest 
portion of the collection? What are the 
techniques at our disposal, and how well 
are they serving us? What can be learned 



from the failure of older techniques? Are 
our routines for selecting, sorting, and 
repairing economical? Does our rationale 
for repair have substance? Do repair tech- 
nicians have the training, resources, and 
support they need to perform their jobs? 

Library Collections 
Conservation Discussion Group 

Since 1992, the Library Collections Con- 
servation Discussion Group (LCCDG) of 
the American Institute of Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works (AIC) has 
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emerged as the principal national forum 
for the dialogue about hook repair. Its 
purpose is to foster improvements in the 
management and implementation of con- 
servation programs for non-rare library 
collections. Participants include memhers 
of the Book and Paper Group of the AJC 
involved in library conservation, book re- 
pair technicians, and preservation admin- 
istrators responsible for repair programs. 
Together they have voluntarily elected to 
function as a liaison lietween the conser- 
vation and library communities, working 
to publicize issues related to die state of 
book repair in the United States. The pri- 
mary role of LCCDG has been to act as 
a catalyst for discussions on technical 
and managerial options available to im- 
prove the quality and permanence of 
book repair within academic and re- 
search libraries. 

Buffalo 

To date, the LCCDG has organized two 
events to review and refine treatment 
specifications for the full range of book 
repair activities. The first was at the 1992 
annual conference of the AIC in Buffalo, 
where, on 150 linear feet of display tables, 
twenty-five exhibitors representing li- 
braries from across the United States and 
Canada brought examples of repair work 
produced at their institutions or commer- 
cial facilities. Each sample was accompa- 
nied by an identification label that de- 
scribed salient features of the treatment 
specification, such as: 
LA description of the technique includ- 
ing materials used; 

2. The type of problem it was designed 
to overcome; 

3. The average time it took to execute; 

4. The cost of materials; and 

5. The number produced by the institu- 
tion per year. 

Exhibitors also drafted institutional 
profiles (which subsequently were pub- 
lished) to help place their work within a 
programmatic context (Grandinette and 
Silverman 1992; Silverman and Grandi- 
nette 1993). This exhibit provided the first 
opportunity for most participants to ex- 
amine book repair techniques produced 



by other major repairprograms and to 
exchange information. This workshop for- 
mat proved so successful it has been 
adopted as a model for exchanging infor- 
mation at the regional level by the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, 
New England chapter, Preservation/Con- 
servation Interest Group. 

What became immediately clear from 
the cross-section of work exhibited in Buf- 
falo is that nationally, book repair work has 
much in common. The profession has 
taken to heart the significant contribu- 
tions of Morrow and Dyal (1986), 
Milevski (1985), Greenfield (1984), and 
Kvle ( 1983). authors of texts written ex- 
pficitly alxiut book repair. Our work is also 
indebted to others, especially John Dean 
and Gary Frost who have organized many 
training programs and are teaching tire- 
lessly today. 

What also became clear in Buffalo was 
that these basic "core repair techniques" 
were not diverse enough to meet all the 
needs of collections repair. All circulating 
or heavily used lxjoks hreak down from 
similar types of structural damage: torn 
joints and hinges, broken sewing, Med 
adhesive texthlocks, etc. But each library 
also has examples of bindings diat need 
more complex solutions than have been 
widely discussed. Exposing professional 
book repair technicians and book conser- 
vators to a "trade show" of binding options 
results in a healthy exchange of creative 
ideas. 

For example, when faced with dam- 
aged 18th- and 19th-century leather bind- 
ings, conservators are now more freely 
adopting the use of the Etherington toned 
Japanese paper hinge (Etherington 1992) 
and Cains/Espinosa board-tacketing 
(Espinosa and Barrios 1991) — two rela- 
tively quick solutions for reattaching 
leather boards. The lapped-case struc- 
ture, revitalized by Frost (1982), is being 
adopted as a durable alternative to the 
traditional case binding structure. Thick 
and heavy volumes are receiving split- 
board bindings designed to accommodate 
their weight. First linings of paste and 
Japanese paper are being used before ap- 
plication of a second lining of polyvinyl 
acetate adhesive (FVA) to prevent the 
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PVA from coining into direct contact with 
the folds of the sections. Finally, spine 
labels are "generated" with computer 
graphic arts programs and printed with 
laser printers, 

Denver 

Needless to say, one meeting was not 
enough. LCCDG reconvened at the an- 
nual conference of the AIC in Denver in 
1993; again participants brought book re- 
pair samples. This time the LCCDC 
members were organized into groups that 
paired types of damage with similar types 
of treatment options. Isolating thirty or 
more examples of specific solutions al- 
lowed conservators and technicians to 
work toward consensus on standardizing 
book repair nomenclature. Also ad- 
dressed were organizational and philo- 
sophical topics that pertain to library col- 
lections repair. 

Book Repair as a Discipline 

The environment in which library conser- 
vation is practiced varies considerably 
from other conservation disciplines. Li- 
braries, books, and reading are more com- 
monly integrated into daily life than, for 
instance, an oil painting or a Renaissance 
sculpture. Their utilitarian use exposes 
books regularly to more than contempla- 
tive appreciation; they are borrowed, 
stowed, photocopied, deposited in book 
drops, and inadvertently abused. Also sig- 
nificant to their longevity is the rate of 
deterioration of the organic materials 
making up the physical book, a factor 
equally weighty in the preservation of all 
artistic or historic objects. 

The primary goal of library preserva- 
tion is to extend the useful life of each 
item in the collection for as long as it is 
needed to satisfy the institutions objec- 
tives. Book repair can contribute signifi- 
cantly to preventing and correcting cer- 
tain types of damage and forms one 
component of a comprehensive preserva- 
tion program. In light of a library's 
programmatic options, alternative ap- 
proaches can provide solutions as well, 
and decision makers must weigh a num- 



ber of variables such as condition, use, 
value, and structure of the specific book 
in hand. For example, if the text is brittle, 
it might require replacement or reformat- 
ting. If the book is rare, it might need the 
services of a conservator. If its paper is 
strong, the margins sufficiently wide, and 
its projected use utilitarian, the book may 
be sent for commercial library binding. 
However, if library binding is inappropri- 
ate due to considerations of speedy econ- 
omy, or specific need for additional care 
in its treatment, the book might well re- 
quire book repair. 

Use-Driven Programs 

Under the shadow of decreasing budgets, 
institutions, from the impoverished to the 
well-endowed, require responsible man- 
agement of their resources. For this rea- 
son, book repair is predominately "use" 
driven; that is, damaged items selected for 
repair are identified as a result of screen- 
ing that occurs after circulation or prior to 
reshelving. This approach embodies the 
realization that a damaged book in use is 
at greater risk of sustaining further dam- 
age than a damaged book at rest on the 
shelf. 

Batch-Work 

An efficient book repair program strives 
to process large numbers of materials and 
return them in useful condition to circu- 
lation. The ideal is to work economically 
to perform treatments that are at once 
neat, quick, tough, and nondamaging. Pe- 
riodic, ongoing maintenance can improve 
a collection's overall condition. 

Workflow and strategic organization 
are critical elements to a repair program's 
success. In pursuit of efficiency, book re- 
pair operations often incorporate "batch- 
work," that is, the practice of identifying 
a group of materials exhibiting similar 
treatment problems, performing a dis- 
crete step to each bookbefore proceeding 
to the next step, and working through this 
cycle of repairs until all books in a group 
are completed. This approach contrasts 
with rare book conservation, which gener- 
ally engages in one-of-a-kind treatments. 
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although butch-work has a role there as 
well. Ideally, a book repair operation ap- 
proaches its work with a full complement 
of options and relies on either approach as 
needed, acknowledging that even with 
batch-work, the competent technician 
must make adjustments for variations be- 
tween individual books, such as in deter- 
mining board thickness or the position of 
a joint. 

Treatment to Specification 

Book repair employs what Glen Ruzicka 
calls "treatment to specification." This ap- 
proach allows a single well-trained super- 
visor to coordinate with a high degree of 
success the work of a large number of 
technicians or student employees. Con- 
trasting the difference between single- 
item conservation and book repair, Ruz- 
icka (1992, 17-18) suggests: 

In book repair, one or more specifications 
are defined and items for treatment are 
grouped accordingly] .... The [rare book] 
conservator begins with the item and de- 
rives the specs, the book repairer begins 
with the specs and defines the item ("this 
is a reback"; "this is a hinge repair") . . . 
the definition of the specifications is key. 
A variety of specifications are desirable; 
however, too many options can lead to a 
random, "How shall I do it this time" ap- 
proach. Book repair is not conservation. 
Treatment to specification is essential to 
any book repair service, in-house or on 
contract. Conservation treatment, on the 
other hand, can function with six or sixty 
alternative treatment specifications. 
Treatment to specification requires 
that considerable thought and time be 
devoted to developing specifications that 
meet a specific institution's requirements. 
The specification should include a de- 
scription of the applicability of the treat- 
ment, a description of the technique de- 
tailing all steps and materials used, and 
die time the treatment takes on average 
to perform. There is a growing consensus 
that written treatment specifications, in 
conjunction with the date of treatment 
routinely recorded in the finished book, 
can function as treatment documentation 



en masse for non-rare library materials. 
These records provide a repair depart- 
ment with feedback about the effective- 
ness and durability of specific techniques 
over time, and document the evolution of 
materials for future reference. 

Selection for Treatment 

Matching a treatment problem to a repair 
specification is handled on an item-by- 
item basis. The decisions governing the 
flow of work through the repair shop must 
balance a number of variables, including: 

1. The appropriateness and availability 
of other preservation options for 
treating damaged materials, including 
library binding; 

2. The total number of items needing 
repair based on the library's use pat- 
terns and the overall condition of the 
collection; 

3. The rate of flow through the shop 
based on availability of staff, their 
technical proficiency, and the library's 
rate of demand for finished work; and 

4. The appropriateness of the technical 
solutions selected for the material be- 
ing treated. 

Inadvertent but permanent damage to 
the collection can occur through the ap- 
plication of techniques that later prove 
undesirable. While each library must es- 
tablish its own approach to setting treat- 
ment guidelines, certain materials require 
additional attention if they are to be prop- 
erly preserved. For example, due to cur- 
rent rebinding practices there is growing 
concern among some conservators and li- 
brarians about die loss of original ^th- 
an d earlv 20th-century publishers' bind- 
ings. These books are no longer produced. 
They lack the protection afforded hooks 
housed in special collections and tiiey are 
disappearing at an alarming rate. 

Formal criteria to prevent die loss of 
this material are being implemented, as 
demonstrated by Harvard s "Collection 
Guidelines at Widener Library" (Schrock 
1992, 40). Guidelines to help selectors 
identify these endangered books should 
include the following considerations: 
1. Rarity, i.e., uniqueness; 
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2. Historical significance, i.e., exempli- 
fying physical evidence of technologi- 
cal advancements that accompanied 
19th-century industrialization; 

3. Artistic attribution, i.e., the "signa- 
ture" or monograms of the designer, 
artist, engraver, printer or binder who 
contributed to the work's production; 
and, 

4. Aesthetic excellence, as determined 
using local criteria. 

Training Opportunities 

Book repair training has been offered in a 
large variety of formats to accommodate 
persons of varying skill levels and the 
needs and resources of different libraries. 
Throughout the 1980s funding was sought 
and received for training programs, and 
several book repair manuals were pub- 
lished. For example, in 1980 Johns Hop- 
kins University received funding from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation to con- 
duct four workshops, three consultancies, 
and two three-month internships a year 
for three years. In 1981, the Illinois State 
Library approved Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) funding to sup- 
port the Illinois Cooperative Conserva- 
tion Program, which emphasized book re- 
pair workshops. During this same period, 
the H.W. Wilson Foundation and die Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
supported a series of workshops taught at 
the New York Botanical Garden Preserva- 
tion Center. Also in 1980, the Guild of 
Book Workers conducted its first annual 
Seminar on Excellence in Bookbinding. 
At these seminars, experts in conservation 
and the book arts demonstrate tech- 
niques, giving participants an opportunity 
to see skillful workmanship and samples 
of beautifully executed work. 

The 1980s also saw an increase in the 
literature relating specifically to the re- 
pair of nonrare library materials. These 
publications supported training efforts, 
and they assisted in-house programs by 
providing a rationale for updating their 
approach to repair or providing tech- 
niques for programs that were newly 
forming. Jane Greenfield published a se- 



ries of pamphlets in 1980 and 1981 outlin- 
ing techniques for making wraparounds, 
pamphlets, tip-ins and pockets, among 
others (Greenfield 1980, 1981, 1982). 
Her book, Books: Their Care and Repair, 
was published in 1984 (Greenfield 1984). 
The first edition of Carolyn Morrows 
Conservation Treatment Procedures: A 
Manual of Step-by-Step Procedures for 
the Maintenance and Repair of Library 
Materials was published in 1982 (Morrow 
1982). A second edition written by Mor- 
row and Carol Dyal was printed in 1986 
(Morrow and Dyal 1986). The Library 
Materials Preservation Manual, by Hedi 
Kyle, with contributions by Nelly Ballof- 
fet, Judith Reed, and Virginia Wisniewski- 
Klett, was published in 1983 (Kyle 1983). 
Robert Milevski's Book Repair Manual 
was published in 1985 (Milevski 1985), 
and the Library of Congress issued a se- 
ries of six videotapes, Library Preserva- 
tion: Fundamental Techniques, in 1986 
(Library Preservation 1986). 

Conservators and preservation admin- 
istrators are working together to ensure 
that training opportunities continue to be 
made available. While much has been 
done on a "formal" level, it should also be 
noted that many preservation programs 
have throughout the years served as a state 
and local resource, providing training and 
assistance to neighboring institutions. 

An ambitious approach to book repair 
training occurred in 1992, when forty con- 
servators and preservation administrators 
from across the country were invited to 
the University of California, Berkeley, to 
participate in a planning program funded 
by the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. The goal erf this program was to 
develop teaching modules. As a result of 
this meeting, funding has lieen awarded by 
the NEH for regional training programs in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Mountains/ 
Plains states, the South, and California and 
Hawaii. Also, a series of workshops was 
offered in the Southwest region in the 
spring of 1994 on a cost-recovery basis. 
These workshops were sponsored by 
AMIGOS in collaboration with the Preser- 
vation and Conservation Education Pro- 
grams, University of Texas Preservation 
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and Silverman 




Department, and BookLab. It is hoped 
that other proposals of this kind are still 
forthcoming. 

Conclusion 

Treatment of rare and non-rare library 
materials holds these basic principles in 
common: 

1. The materials used for the repairs 
should be of high quality; 

2. The repair should be non-damaging 
and appropriate for the book; and 

3. The conservator or technician must 
exercise care, dexterity, and judg- 
ment. 

Library conservators who are respon- 
sible for non-rare materials are actively 
working to facilitate their preservation. 
Prerequisites for accomplishing this col- 
lectionwide task include improved access 
to human and material resources and op- 
portunities to motivate people through 
professional training and workshops. Both 
are needed to gain a foothold on a prob- 
lem that is being dwarfed in the face of die 
looming electronic library. But books con- 
tinue to be published and acquired. Main- 
taining them in usable condition is as im- 
portant as providing bibliographic access. 
Their repair must be addressed now and 
for the future so that they can be read and 
shared. 
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Guidelines for Preservation 
Photocopying 



Subcommittee on Preservation Photocopying 
Guidelines, Reproduction of Library Materials 
Section Copying Committee, Association for 
Library Collections & Technical Services 



These guidelines arc to assist collection managers in using the standard 
photocopying process to produce replacement volttmes. Discussion of prod- 
uct characteristics and process are followed by supplemental materials. This 
is the first publication of these guidelines, viewed as tlw beginning of a 
process to document the product and the process in a useful and accurate 
manner. 



Introduction 

It is intended that these guidelines will 
include a description of the product of 
full-size, paper-based reformatting opera- 
tions for complete volumes using electro- 
static copying technologies; a product also 
to be described as a preservation replace- 
ment photocopy. 

The goal of this reformatting is to pro- 
duce a usable preservation replacement 
copy of an entire printed volume. As use 
is the overriding reason for preservation 
photocopying, criteria for acceptable fin- 
ished copy should be: (1) legibility of the 
new text; (2) reproducibility (i.e., can the 
text be copied again); and, 3) durability of 
physical form. 

The main body of the guidelines is 
followed by appendix materials including 
a list of cited works and an example of 
notice of copy. 



Scope 

Preservation replacement copies repro- 
duce full text on stable material; the proc- 
ess can improve the quality of the text 
image compared to the poor-quality origi- 
nal. The technology of copying equipment 
is changing very quickly, and in these 
guidelines no attempt is made to describe 
or limit the equipment used to produce 
the preservation replacement photocopy. 
The characteristics of the preservation re- 
placement photocopy are described, from 
the base paper substrate to the image put 
onto it, with some discussion of the preser- 
vation replacement photocopy in the con- 
text of a preservation program (elements of 
selection and decision making as well as 
bibliographic control are included). 

Copyright issues are not discussed in 
detail; it is assumed that libraries (and 
other repositories) will act ethically in re- 
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spect to fair use of publications in their 
custody. 

The terms library and librarian will be 
used throughout trie test to identify the 
agents initiating preservation photocopy- 
ing, although the materials may be from 
an archive, historical society or other type 
of repository; in the same vein, the term 
vendor will be used for the agent produc- 
ing the copy, although the vendor may be 
a commercial fi rm , another departmen t in 
the institution, or even the staff in the 
department initiating the copying. 

Color copying is not addressed in these 
guidelines; exceptional materials (over- 
sized volumes, folded maps or other in- 
serts, manuscript materials, or loose 
sheets) sure not addressed in the guide- 
lines at this time, but might be included 
in future supplemental material. 



Description of the Preservation 
Replacement Photocopy 

The quality of a photocopy depends on 
elements of the paper used, the imaging 
materials adhered to the paper, the ma- 
chine used to make die copy, the expertise 
of the machine operator, the quality of the 
original printed image, and the complete- 
ness of die text. The quality of the original 
printed image must be evaluated as a limit- 
ing factor to the quality of the final preser- 
vation replacement photocopy, although in 
some cases it might be possible to enhance 
the original text contrast and eliminate yel- 
lowing in the photocopying process to pro- 
duce an improved image of the text. 

Paper 

The paper used for preservation photo- 
copies must adhere to standards for per- 
manence and durability; a plain sheet (not 
coated "copier paper") is required. Appli- 
cable standards are American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI) Z39.48, Per- 
manence of Paper for Printed Library 
Materials; American Society for Testing 
and Materials (ASTM) D3290, Bond and 
Ledger Paper for Permanent Records; 
and ASTM D3458, Copies from Office 
Copying Machines for Permanent Rec- 



ords. The color of the paper to be used is 
not specified, but is left for local option; 
generally a white or off-white (buff, 
cream, etc.) paper will be used. 

Binding 

When the preservation replacement pho- 
tocopy is to be bound, work will be done 
awarding to the Library Binding Institute 
Standard for Library Binding to provide a 
long-lasting volume suited to the ex- 
pected use. The copy may be bound by the 
copying vendor or another agent. 

Due to the adverse effect of plasticiz- 
ers from vinyl on electrostatic images, un- 
bound copies should not be stored in vinyl 
binders without using a blank cover (or 
barrier) sheet to separate the text pages 
from the vinyl covers. 

Image Permanence 

The equipment used for the copying work 
will have specific toner requirements that 
must be met. A toner with carbon black 
pigment is required. Testing of toner com- 
ponents and compositions is continuing 
and may result in addition to these guide- 
lines in the future. 

Copy machines must function at their 
optimum operating condition to meet the 
toners need for heat and pressure setting 
of the image in the copying process; assur- 
ance of this is best met through a special 
clause in a copy machines maintenance 
agreement. Due to this requirement for 
maintenance, most operations will find it 
necessary to dedicate specific machines to 
the task of preservation photocopying. 

Test for Image Adhesion 

The tape -pull test, a modification of an 
ASTM procedure, should lie used as a 
simple "on-site" test of print adhesion; it 
is an imprecise test, but allows general 
observations on the permanence of the 
photocopied image in a simple manner. 
The test should be performed daily on a 
sample of preservation replacement pho- 
tocopies from machines routinely used for 
preservation photocopying, and may be 
performed by library customers receiving 
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copies produced by vendors. The Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administra- 
tion (NARA) Technical Information Pa- 
per No. 5 identifies a standard target and 
procedure for a tape-pull test. Any sample 
used for this test should: (1) be the same 
target for every test; and (2) include both 
text typical of the work to be done and 
some solid black area. A four-inch-long, 
one-inch-wide piece of 3M brand #230 
drafting tape (or equivalent having 20 
oz./in. adhesion to steel) is folded with a 
pull tab and applied to a portion of the 
copied text, gendy rubbed, and slowly 
lifted off the image. If the outline of let- 
ters or symbols appears on the tape, the 
copy fails the test; if two out of three trials 
of the test image fail at the same time, the 
machine is not capable of producing the 
permanent copies desired at that point 
without servicing. This tape-pull test may 
also be used to evaluate machines consid- 
ered for preservation photocopying. The 
NARA report includes this note regarding 
the standard tape-pull test: "Assume that 
the tape has a shelf life of two years and 
may give inaccurate results after that 
time. Mark the tape roll with the expira- 
tion date when you acquire it." 

Image Placement 

Double-sided copying, reproducing the 
original format ol most printed materials, 
is required for preservation photocopy- 
ing. The image on each page of the copy 
should replicate the original image and its 
placement in the original. It is desirable 
to maintain registration of text on verso 
and recto sides of the leaf as in the origi- 
nal. The page number and bottom line of 
the text may be used as points to align text; 
no registration keys or marks are to be 
added to the copy or the original. 

Margins 

The original margin surrounding the text 
is to 1*? preserved with the exception of 
die gutter margin. The question of adding 
additional bindi ng margin on the gutter 
edge is left for decision by the library; 
discussion with the binder regarding leaf 
attachment options is advised. 



Image Quality 

The image quality of the original will in- 
fluence image quality in the preservation 
replacement photocopy; non-destructive 
trial exposure is suggested regardless of 
the condition of the original, to assure 
success of the process. Within the limits 
of the copier used, different exposure set- 
tings may increase the ability to produce 
clear copies from poor originals. 

Constant awareness of the condition of 
the original and the quality of the copy is 
necessary to minimize errors during copy- 
ing; this is where the skill of the machine 
operator will decide the efficiency and 
quality of the copying process. 

Notice of Copy 

It is the responsibility of the reformatting 
agents (both the library and vendor) to 
properly identify the new work as a copy. 
This notice of copy should appear as a 
separate new leaf inserted in the copy; it 
is recommended that this leaf always be 
placed in the same place in all preserva- 
tion replacement photocopy volumes. 
This statement should indicate that the 
copy is a preservation replacement photo- 
copy volume and that the paper complies 
with ANSI Z39.48— 19XX (with date to 
indicate specific standard used); a sample 
"notice or copy" statement is included at 
the end of the guidelines. A note of "poor 
quality original" may be added to the no- 
tice of copy to describe a less than perfect 
product resulting from poor-condition 
originals (indicating the source was the 
fault, not the copying process). A com- 
ment about the limited use of the copied 
material due to copyright restrictions may 
be added to this statement if appropriate. 
The leaf containing the notice of copy 
should include the ANSI permanent pa- 
per compliance symbol. 

Description of the Preservation 
Photocopy Procedure 

Preparation/Collation 

Items selected for preservation replace- 
ment photocopying should be collated by 
library staff both before and after the copy 
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Erocess. Collation verifies page order, 
■gibility, and completeness of the text (in 
both the original and preservation re- 
placement photocopy). If replacement 
pages are desired for missing pages, an 
attempt should be made to obtain replace- 
ment pages prior to sending an item for 
photocopying; this will gene rally fall to 
the responsibility of the library. Options 
for handling missing pages should be dis- 
cussed with the vendor — such as "copy as 
is" or the addition of a blank leaf for miss- 
ing pages to later be tipped-in — identified 
by the vendor in the copying process. 

DlSBINDINC AND CUTTING 

Preservation photocopying for creation of 
preservation replacement photocopy vol- 
umes is the primary objective of these 
guidelines; this will generally require dis- 
binding of volumes for the copying proc- 
ess. Both the library and the vendor 
should inspect a volume as part of the 
collation process; narrow gutter margins, 
manuscript annotations, centerfold illus- 
trations, or printing across the center of 
the volume are situations that would each 
require special attention in disbinding op- 
erations to be certain that the original 
image is available for copying. Books may 
be cut into separate leaves, disbound into 
sections (gatherings, folios or signatures), 
or copied in their bound form. Copying 
from bound volumes is possible but might 
not lie practical; cut leaves might be the 
only approach to producing a complete 
copy of the existing text, including all text 
from the binding edge. 

Cutting is usually done on a guillotine; 
the covers are detached and the text di- 
vided into segments using a knife (work- 
ing from the inside of the volume), and the 
sections are then trimmed. The minimum 
amount of trim necessary to release the 
leaves at the spine should be applied to 
each segment. 

Illustration s. Maps. Etc. 

Preservation photocopying for creation of 
preservation replacement photocopy vol- 
umes is the primary objective of these 
S; decisions for copying will con- 



sider the title as a whole text and thus all 
materials of the title should be copied. A 
library might wish to consider some por- 
tions of the volume for conservation treat- 
ment in addition to the copying, and 
might also need to review materials that 
will not be adequately reproduced in the 
photocopy. 

Bibliographic Description 

The bibliographic description of the pres- 
ervation replacement photocopy volume 
should include the fixed field indicator 
and descriptive note that the item is a 
reproduction and the name of the copy's 
producer. Based on practice for descrip- 
tion of microfilms, a note would indicate 
"the preservation replacement photocopy 
volume was made by Vendor for Library, 
year," information that should appear in 
the vol ume's Notice of Copy for transcrip- 
tion by catalogers. Any significant differ- 
ences between the original and the copy 
in regard to margin should be noted in the 
bibliographic description of the copy; spe- 
cial treatment of any portion of the vol- 
ume may also be included in a local note 
field. 

Inspection of the 
Replacement Volume 

A library should requi re return < 
source mate rial s with the ] 
placement photocopy fror.. _ 
assure accurate completion of the work. 
The preservation replacement photocopy 
volume must be collated to verify page 
order, legibility, and completeness of the 
copy text. The' quality of the copied text 
must maintain consistent clarity and con- 
trast in comparison to the background. 
Evidence of print bleed-through or back- 
ground "noise" (copied images from the 
original that are not text) might require 
discussion with the copying vendor as to 
trade-offs in image quality. 



i re- 



Disposition of Source Volume 

After inspection of the preservation re- 
placement photocopy volume, a library 
may discard the original materials and add 
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the preservation replacement photocopy 
volume to the collection. 

For some items, copyright would re- 
quire the library to discard the original 
and retain only the replacement copy, an 
action that would fall in the area of" "fair 
use" by the library. For items under copy- 
right protection and available for pur- 
chase, it would lie unethical for the library 
to retain both the "replacement" volume 
and the original in the collection. 

When copying has been done from a 
bound volume (and that volume survives 
the copying process in usable condition) 
and copyright restrictions do not apply, 
the library might be able to retain both the 
replacement and the original volumes in 
the collection. 

In some cases the original disbound 
leaves of the title may be stored for reten- 
tion as a non-circulating "leaf master" of 
the title, which could be retrieved for fu- 
ture duplication (in event of loss/damage 
to the replacement volume), to fill a re- 
quest for additional replacement copies 
(within copyright restrictions) or to allow 
a source document for future electronic- 
technology media conversion. Using 
these guidelines, the preservation re- 
placement photocopy volume was to be 



created to allow patrons a hard copy vol- 
ume for use; any decision to retain a "leaf 
master" for a title should be carefully 
thought out in terms of storage, catalog 
description, and intended use of the leaf 
masters. 
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Appendix 

Example of "Notice of Copy" 



In compliance with current 
copyright law. Northern Archival 
Copy and Northwestern University 
Library have produced this replacement 
volume on paper that meets the ANSI 

Standard Z39.48-1984 to replace 
the irreparably deteriorated original . 

1992 © 
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Comparative Searching Styles 
of Patrons and Staff 

Terry Ballard 

Three months of transaction records from Adelphi University's Innopac 
online catalog were examined. Patron searchers rehj on the standard access 
points of subject, title, and author for nearly 90% of their searches. Library 
employees search by title nearly 50% of the time. Title searching predomi- 
nated among technical services staff as well as public services staff. Approxi- 
mately 30% of staff searches and 40% of patron searches retrieved no 
records. Patrons were ten titnes more likely than staff to make a search 
resulting in 500 or more hits. 



Transaction logs from the Innopac on- 
line catalog and circulation system save 
data about what kinds of searches were 
performed and which terminals were the 
busiest, as well as specific searches. How- 
ever, the main item of concern is usually 
the failure rate, or the searches that do not 
find a corresponding entry in the data- 
base. While it may be argued that even 
zero-hit searches might sometimes lead to 
a correct result and that searches that 
retrieve some records do not always re- 
trieve the records the patron really 
wanted, a zero-hit search does point to a 
problem. Careful study of these problems 
can lead to an understanding of what a 
patron tried to do and why a search failed. 
A number of entries were rejected by the 
system due to the users confusion about 
a few simple rules for searching. What 
would happen if the university provided a 
totally effective program to teach the us- 
ers how to search the online catalog — in 
other words, what could be hoped for in 
terms of an educated public? 



In the summer of 1992, we at Adelphi 
University were given a chance to find 
out. At that point, the university's library 
was upgraded to version 7 of Innopac, 
containing a substantially improved 
search data module that enabled the sys- 
tems librarian to run transaction log analy- 
sis on specific groupings of terminals. Be- 
cause the library featured a number of 
terminals that can oniy lie used by staff 
and faculty, search results from those ter- 
minals would reflect usage from people 
who are experienced in the use of the 
system, and we could compare those data 
with the corresponding patterns from 
general users. For a diree-month period 
starting in September 1992, five sets of 
results were maintained each week. The 
first was for all users. The second set was 
for users on public terminals. The third 
set was for users on terminals that only 
staff and faculty could use, excluding the 
terminals in cataloging and acquisitions. 
The fourth set was derived by subtracting 
the totals on patron-only terminals from 
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the overall totals to get the numbers of all 
staff searches. Finally, by subtracting the 
patron and the public services totals 
from the overall totals, the remainder 
was listed as the totals for cataloging and 
acquisitions. 

Further breakdowns of staff data (i.e., 
circulation desk terminals, science library 
terminals, and periodicals desk terminals) 
were considered, but it was decided that 
such comparisons should be saved for a 
follow-up study. The point of this research 
was to determine the main differences in 
searching styles and results between staff 
members and patrons. 

Innopac is a menu-driven online cata- 
log (figure 1). From the main menu, the 
searcher can select from a series of one- 
letter hot keys. Next, they will be shown a 
help screen for that type of search mode 
with brief instructions. Staff search main 
menus have all of the features of public 
menus, with the addition of search keys 
for record numbers. 

There were several working assump- 
tions about what the data might show. 
First, it was assumed that library employ- 
ees would use the keyword option much 
more than patrons. Second, it was antici- 
pated that librarians would be much heav- 
ier users of a feature that would allow the 
searcher to limit a search that resulted in 
an overly high number of hits. Finally, the 
librarians and their support staff were ex- 
pected to have a much higher success rate 
than that of the users. This assumption 
was based on previous transaction log 
study at Adelphi University showing that 
most failed searches were the result of 
some sort of confusion about the way data 
should be retrieved from the online cata- 
log. Librarians and staff are less confused 
about the online catalog because they 
work with it every day, so they should 
demonstrate a much higher hit rate. 

Literature Review 

Hi ere are a number of significant writings 
concerning transaction log analysis that 
have appeared in the past decade. Charles 
W. Simpson (1989) aptly covered the im- 
portant studies up to that year. He traces 
the history of transaction log analysis stud- 



ies to 1977 with studies of Ohio State 
University's LCS system by Lawrence and 
Norden (1981). A study of the University 
of California's MELVYL system utilized 
the system's capability of producing on- 
line questionnaires. To try this system out, 
the library made a pretest that logged 
detailed information about the search 
strategies of staff in the new automated 
environment. When the questionnaires 
were used with the public, they were set 
to activate for every fifteenth user. This 
combination of questionnaire with actual 
information about that users searches was 
a very powerful tool in measuring the be- 
havior of all types of users. Simpson con- 
cluded that transaction log analysis had 
eaked in the mid-1980s, but as soon as 
is work was published, there was a new 
wave of studies. 

Possibly the most influential of these 
has been Thomas A. Peters' (1989) sub- 
stantive work. Peters concentrated on 
searches that produced zero matches in 
the University of Missouri LUMIN sys- 
tem, which uses a modified version of 
WLN software. An analysis was devised 
with a grid of error types and their fre- 
quency in each of the possible search 
modes. Peters found that 97.2% of 
searches were either author, title, or sub- 
ject. He concluded that all librarians who 
have access to transaction logs should 
make use of them to help improve the 
communication between online catalogs 
and their users. These studies can be done 
for virtually no cost, and they can reap 
large benefits in collection development 
and bibliographic instruction. 

Peters (1993) also wrote an exhaustive 
summary of all transaction log analysis to 
date. A particularly useful sidebar to that 
article sorted all studies by the brand of 
online catalog used in the studies. He also 
reported on research in progress that had 
not yet been published. While he identi- 
fied studies of actual staff use as one of the 
possible types of studies, he could not find 
any examples of the kind of general study 
of staff usage that was performed at Adel- 
phi. The two studies that he cited involved 
the performance of technical services per- 
sonnel in editing records. 

An antecedent to the current studv was 



i; 
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********** SEARCHING 


RECORDS ********** 


A > AUTHOR 


SEARCH 


T > TITLE 


SEARCH 


D > SUBJECT 


SEARCH 


K > KEYWORD 




C > LC CALL # 


SEARCH 


M > NON-LC CALL 


NO SEARCH 


G > GOVT DOC # 


SEARCH 


> OCLC NO 


SEARCH 


I > ISN 


SEARCH 


R > RECORD # 




Q > QUIT 




Choose one (A, T , D , K , 


C,M,G,O f I,R,Q) 



Figure I 
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TABLE 1 



Alt 


Total 


Limit 


No bit 


Keyword 


Kword "W 


Author 


Subject 


Title 


Other 


Septembe 


33079 


612 


11409 


2332 


460 


6478 


8353 


123B8 


352B 


October 


14000 


1019 


16111 


3435 


611 


7S5S 


12471 


15123 


5416 


November 


41904 


933 


1S663 


3230 


607 


7142 


13156 


13983 


4393 


Ave.-i 30 


39661 


86-1.6667 


14396 


2999 


559.3333 


7058.333 


11326.67 


13831,33 


4445.667 


Total 


tieg&a 


2564 


431 88 


8997 


1678 


21175 


33980 


41494 


13337 


Per Cent 


100 


2 1 5493 


36.29762 


7.5615844 


1.410286 


17.79666 


23.8587 


34.87389 


11 20916 










































Patrons 


Total 


Limit 


No hit 


Keyword 


KworrJ'W 


Author 


Subject 


Title 


Other 


Septembe 


£5236 


412 


9390 


1950 


440 


6771 


7704 


8895 


916 


October 


320 54 


637 


12487 


276 r 


564 


6664 


11640 


9644 


1339 


November 


31369 


578 


12479 


2637 


577 


6165 


12168 


9005 


1394 


Average 


29553 


542.3333 


11452 


2451.3333 


527 


6200 


10S04 


9181.333 


1216.333 


Total 


80659 


1 627 


34356 


7354 


1581 


18600 


31512 


27544 


3649 


Per Cent 


100 


1.8351 21 


38.75072 


8.2947022 


1.783237 


20 97526 


35 54292 


31.06735 


4.115769 










































Start 


Total 


Lin:it 


No hit 


Keyword 


Kword-W 


Author 


Subject 


Title 


Other 


Septembe 


7843 


200 


2019 


382 


20 


707 


_649J 


3493 


2612 


October 


11946 


362 


3624 


668 


47 


891 


831 


5479 


4077 


November 


1053S 


355 


3169 


593 


30 


877 


988 


4978 


2999 


Average 


10108 


312.3333 


2844 


547.S6667 


32.33333 


858 3333 


822.6667 


4650 


3229.333 


Total 


30324 


5:17 


3832 


1643 


57 


2575 


2466 


13950 


9683 


Per Cent 


100 


3.089962 


29.12545 


5.4181506 


0.319879 


8.491624 


8. 133768 


46.00317 


31.94829 










































Not Tech 


Total 


Umit 


No hit 


Keyword 


Kword-W 


Author 


Subject 


nils 


Other 


Septembe 


4357 


1S4 


1285 


334 


15 


419 


502 


2265 


537 


October 


7166 


368 


2242 


611 


46 


691 


65 i 


3506 


i 697 


Novombei 


6642 


324 


1862 


487 


£4 


565 


765 


3068 


I 727 




60S6 


292 


1796.333 


477.33333 


28 


565 


639.3333 


2953 


1 420 333 


Total 


1816S 


876 


5389 


1432 


84 


1695 


1916 




4261 


Per Cent 


I 00 


u-mmi ■ M^iwki lirr-wi nzxiRi hwa,m r^rn 


23.4572 










































Just tech 


Tola! 


Umlt 


No hit 


Keyword 


Kword'W 


Author 


Subject 


Title 


Other 


Septembe 


3486 


16 


734 


48 


5 


288 


147 


1228 


1775 


October 


4760 


14 


1382 


57 


2 


200 


170 


1973 


2360 


November 


6642 


31 


1327 


106 


6 


392 


233 


1890 


1272 


Average 


4960.333 


20.33333 


1147.667 


70.333333 


4.333333 


293.3333 


153.3333 


1697 


2725.333 


Total 


14908 


61 


3443 


211 


13 






5091 


8176 


f'f-r Cent 


100 


0.409173 


23.09498 


1.4153475 


087202 


5 902871 


3.6S9294i 


34.14945 


54.84304 



performed by Ballard and Smith (1992). 
Like Peters, they studied patterns in 
searches that failed to produce a match in 
the system. They found that subject 
searches normally fail because the library 
catalog uses Library of Congress Subject 
Headings, which often are not intuitive to 
the users. Author searches often fail be- 
cause people type the author's first name 
before the last name. Also, people search- 
ing from lists of reading assignments tend 
to enter author entries like "Arthurs and 
Montgomery," even though the systems 
author command retrieves single-author 



entries only. A major cause for no-hit 
searches in all categories was incorrect 
spelling. 

Zink (1991) at the University of Ne- 
vada, Reno, also studied zero-hit searches 
in a university Innopac system. He was 
particularly concerned by the high num- 
ber of failed subject searches. He wrote 
that users who had no concept of subject 
headings ivhik' using ;i card catalog art- 
only going to transfer this confusion to die 
online catalog. Zink suggested that many of 
the problems searchers encounter would 
be alleviated if they used keyword search- 
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Management Information on 
PUBLIC CATALOG SEARCHES - Adelphi University Library 



S > Search STATISTICS 

I > INDEXES used and search results 

T > TERMINAL used for search 

C > CLEAR search history 

V > VIEW current searches 

L > LIMIT terminals reported on 

Q > QUIT 

Choose one (S , I , T, C, V, L, Q) 



Figure 2 







Management Information on 




PUBLIC CATALOG 


SEARCHES - Adelphi University 


Library 


Prom 


Mon Nov 16 


1992 08:17:19 to Fri Nov 20 1992 08:38:21 






Report on search activity: 




U > 


Number of 




8215 


S > 


Number of 


SYSTEM suggested' searches... 


16215 


R > 


Number of 




964,415 


L > 


Number of 




198 


E > 


Number of 







D > 


Number of 


DISPLAYS invoked 


38500 



Figure 3 

ing more and standard "card catalog" ac- period in the spring and summer of 1992. 

cess points less. Lucas found that for dial-in searchers, the 

Thomas A. Lucas ( 1993) also used the two days that the library was closed were 

transaction log analysis features of In- nearly as busy as the days it was open, 

nopac to study usage patterns at the New Also, 48% of remote searching was done 

York Public Library during a two-month during hours that the library was closed. 
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Search results for user keyed searches 

#Done 



Searches retrieving 1 record 
Searches retrieving 2-8 records 



1624 19.77% 
1351 16.45% 



Searches retrieving 9-30 records 767 9.343 



Searches retrieving 31-99 records 624 7.60% 



Searches retrieving 100 - 499 records 548 6.673 



Searches retrieving 500 - 4999 records 321 3.913 



Searches retrieving 5000 or more records 30 0.373 



Total searches retrieving records 



5265 64.09% 



Total records / Average per search 964,415 



Search with no direct retrievals 



Total searches 



2950 



183 



35.91% 



8215 100.003 



Figure 4 



Methodology 

In addition to the hard-wired terminals in 
the public areas in the main library and 
science library, there are six ports avail- 
able through dial-up or by way of the 
campus local area network. Each Monday, 
the data management system in Innopac 
was checked and the previous week's 
search data were transferred into an 



ASCII file. The ports for the two kinds of 
users are not consecutive, so function keys 
were set up using Procomm, a communi- 
cations program used at Adelphi to access 
the Innopac system on microcomputers. 
This ensured that the ports were grouped 
in the same way during each week of the 
study. The data from the weekly reports 
were transferred to an ASCII file using 
the PRN2FILE program, and weekly 
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Management Information on 
PUBLIC CATALOG SEARCHES - Adelphi University Library 



6 


1992 08:17:19 to Fri Nov 20 


1992 08: 


38: 


21 




INDEXES USED 










SEARCH 


#Done 




% 




> Record number 


7 





09 


W 


> Words 


654 


7 


96 


* 


without user re-keying 


112 


1 


36 


A 


> AUTHORS 


1323 


16 


10 


C 


> LC CALL NOS 


694 


8 


45 


D 


> SUBJECTS 


2424 


29 


51 


G 


> GOVT DOC NOS 


20 





24 


I 


> ISN'S 


40 





.49 


M 


> NON-LC CALL NOS 


49 





. 60 





> OCLC NOS 


316 


3 


.85 


T 


> TITLES 


2688 


32 


.72 



TOTAL 



8215 100.00% 



Figure 5 



printouts were made. The data were then 
input to a Quattro file that arranged the 
data in monthly groupings (table 1). 

The main screen of Innopacs search 
analysis option allows one to analyze all of 
the search data or limit the ports to be 
reported and then look at the same break- 
down of data (figure 2). On each occasion, 
search statistics would first be checked to 
get the total number of user keyed 
searches, and a count of the number of 
searches that were limited (figure 3). 

Pressing "R" displays a breakdown of 
the number of records retrieved by the 
searches, including the percentage of the 



searches that had no matches in the sys- 
tem (figure 4), as well as the percentage 
of searches that activated an excessive 
number of hits. In addition to hit rates, 
data were saved on the search key used— 
-author, title, subject, keyword or other. 
The number of times that people used a 
new option to run a failed title or subject 
search as a keyword search was also re- 
corded (figure 5). 

Findings 

The aggregate data concerning search 
modes demonstrate that patrons and li- 
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Figure 7. Staff Searches — Combined November/December. 



brarians have substantially different 
searching strategies (figures 6 and 7). Li- 
brary employees are eight times more 
likely to go beyond the standard author, 
title, subject, and keyword search than 
patrons. 

The data turned out to be remarkably 
consistent from week to week and from 
month to month. The most consistent data 
of all were those on the search forms used 
on the staff-only ports (figure 8), During 
all three months, the proportions of the 
types of searches are shown to be virtually 
identical. The graph clearly demonstrates 
the extent to which staff inquiries are 
dominated by tide searches throughout 
the period of the study. When staff search- 
ing is further broken down to distinguish 
public services from technical services 
(figures 9 and 10), the monthly patterns 
are very similar and quite distinct from 
the patron's choice of search modes. 

In general, patron searching reflects 



the classic card catalog access points — 
80% of the searches are either author, 
tide, or subject, with a slight emphasis on 
subject searching. This choice of search 
modes was somewhat less consistent than 
that of the staff searchers (figure 1 1 ), but 
it might be noted that October and No- 
vember show a nearly identical pattern. 

One possible explanation for the pre- 
ponderance of tide searches in Septem- 
ber is that library users at the beginning 
of the semester might be more likely to be 
working from reading lists. The same stu- 
dents might be working on their own top- 
ics later in the term; a situation that would 
lend itself to subject and keyword search- 
ing. In a study of an academic online sys- 
tem that tracked the volume of subject 
searching for a school year, Kaske (1991) 
also found that the lowest percentages of 
subject searches were in the first weeks of 
the semester. 

There was less than a 10% spread in hit 
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Figure 9. Public Services Staff Searches. 
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-■- September — •— October — ^ November 



Figure 10. Technical Services Staff Searches. 




Figure 11. Patron Searches. 
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Staff 

Figure 12. Percentage Renin as Kevword. 



Public 



rates between users and staff (overall fail- 
ure rate of 36. 1%; patrons 38.6% and staff 
29.1%). A higher success rate was ex- 
pected from the staff, but the reason for 
the small difference might be the choice 
of search modes. Nearly 50% of staff 
searches are by title. Ballard and Smith 
(1992) indicated that a major reason for 
no-hits in a title search is simply that the 
library does not own the item in question. 

The initial perception was that staff 
searchers used keyword substantially 
more than patrons. This did not turn out 
to be true — patrons actually had a slightly 
higher percentage of keyword searches. 
Furthermore, patrons were five times 
more likely than staff to renin a failed title 
or subject search in keyword by pressing 
the "w" key. (figure 12). 

In general, keyword searching is on the 
rise at Adelphi — a year ago, it never went 
higher dian 5% of total searches in any 
given week. Six months after this study 
was completed, the search menu was 
changed to list Keyword as the first op- 
tion. Since then, keyword usage has been 
close to 10%. When staff searches are ex- 
cluded, the keyword totals have been as high 
as 14%. 

Another perception was that staff 



searchers were more likelv to limit an 
initial search that produced a large num- 
ber of hits. This turned out to be true 
(figure 13) — staff searchers were consis- 
tently more likely to do this, even though 
they were much less likelv to get an < 
large hit result. Still the use of these ; 
vanced features is quite low — consistent 
with Peters' ( 1989) finding that only about 
3% of searches made use of advanced 
methods. 

The likelihood of an unmanageably 
large search result turned out to be the 
chief qualitative difference between a 
staff search and a public search in this 
study. Patrons were ten times more likely 
than staff searchers to obtain search re- 
sults exceeding 500 hits. Again, the choice 
of search mode partially explains this re- 
sult. Subject searching is much more 
prevalent with patrons than staff, and it is 
also the form most likely to create an 
excessively large search result. 

Conclusions 

The variation in searching styles seems to 
reflect a difference in confidence. Since 
patrons are far more likely to rerun a 
failed tide or subject search in keyword, 




this demonstrates that they aren't quite 
sure about the terminology they are using. 
The librarians are looking for a particular 
tide, and if it doesn't turn up, they are 
more likely than the patrons to conclude 
that the library simply doesn't have it. This 
confidence may well be correct: Larson 
(1981) found that 64% of staff searchers 
made no errors at all in sessions that aver- 
aged 1 4 minutes. 

It would be useful to see follow-up 
studies from other library systems capable 
of running this type of anah'sis. It is hoped 
that other Innopac sites in particular will 
find out if they too have striking differ- 
ences in searching styles and if they follow 
similar patterns. Lucas (1993) mentioned 
the capability of studying staff and patron 
searching habits at the New York Public 
Library, and hopefully data about this will 
be reported. As previously mentioned, 
finer breakdowns of agencies might be 
studied for staff searches, and patron 
searches for dial-in terminals and remote 
librarv sites could be useful when com- 
pared with the overall trends. Recent 
transaction logs at Adelphi have shown 
patterns consistent with those reported 



above, but looking at only the reference 
desk terminal shows keyword usage that 
is consistently higher than 25%, while this 
is consistently masked by lower keyword 
usage at other staff terminals. 

Certain factors might, in the long run, 
improve the performance of the human- 
on fine catalog connection. If catalogers 
regularly study transaction log data from 
their systems, the)' will be able to find 
no-hit subject searches that seem per- 
fectly reasonable. Authority files could 
tli en be adjusted to provide "see refer- 
ences" to the correct heading. If patrons 
learn to use keyword searching more and 
subject searching less, their success rate 
would improve. There is a substantial 
bodv of transaction log documentation 
such as Peters (1989) and Barrett and 
Maticka (1989) showing that patron unfa- 
miliarity with controlled subject language 
leads to search failures. This should result 
in more systems emphasizing subject key- 
word access in preference to standard 
subject headings. However, even in a sys- 
tem with optimum patrons searching the 
best system imaginable, a failure rate of at 
least 20% seems likely. 
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AACR2R Format Preferences 
in Canadian Libraries 

Jean Weihs and Lynne C. Howarth 

In 1985 potential users were surveyed about their preference for the format 
in which AACR2R should be published. In 1992 the authors circulated a 
questionnaire to investigate what formats had actually been purchased, 
whether the formats acquired were deemed satisfactory, and what format 
would he chosen in any future purchase. While loose-leaf was acquired in 
greater numbers than either hardbound or paperback formats, and would 
be the preferred format for repurchase, levels of overall satisfaction ranked 
it third. Moreover, a statistically significant number (p < 0.05) of libraries 
indicated that, while they had purchased loose-leaf, it would not be their first, 
choice in any future purchase. While this finding seems inctmgruent with 
responses to tlie 1985 survey where the idea of loose-leaf was strongly 
supported, the same kind of dissonance regarding the purchase and prefer- 
ence was also observed for hardbound and paperback formats (p < 0.001). 



In the ten years between the 1978 pub- 
lication of the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, second edition {AACB2) and 
the 1988 publication of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloguing Rules, second edition, 
1988 revision (AACR2R) three sets of rule 
revisions appeared in 1982, 1983, and 
1985. As a package of revisions arrived 
each cataloger devised a method of noting 
changes in the rules. Two procedures ap- 
pear to have been used most frequently: 
(1) the cataloger kept the package of rule 
revisions separately and noted on the ap- 
propriate pages the rules that had been 
revised; and, (2) changes to the rules were 
amalgamated into the AACR2 text by 
crossing out and writing in, or pasting on, 
revisions to the appropriate page No mat- 
ter which method was used, by the third 
revisions package catalogers complained 
that their AACH2 texts had become messy 



and difficult to use. They wanted a better 
method for dealing with revisions and a 
loose-leaf format was suggested as a solu- 
tion to these needs. An additional impetus 
for this change was provided by the many 
catalogers who indicated that they would 
like to be able to house rule interpreta- 
tions from national agencies with the per- 
tinent AACR2 rules. 

JSC Survey 

In 1985 the Joint Steering Committee for 
the Revision of AACR (JSC) decided to 
test the strength of this input in a survey. 
Each^SC representative undertook the 

distribute the questionnaire. In Canada 
the National Library of Canada graciously 
agreed to distribute the JSC question- 
naire with an issue of the National Library 
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News. Several other professional organi- 
zations in Canada also cooperated in the 
survey. Because of the low response rates, 
these organizations were not approached 
for the 1992 survey. 

JSC received 813 responses from all 
sources. The number of responses from 
the National Library News distribution 
was the greatest of all the instruments 
used by the various JSC representatives: a 
total of 356, 340 from Canada, 12 from the 
United States, and 4 from outside North 
America. Howarth and Weihs (1994) de- 
scribe the methodology for this survey, 
including a discussion about why the Na- 
tional Library Neivs was again selected as 
the vehicle for circulating the present sur- 
vey, while at the same time recognizing its 
particular limitations. 

Response Rates 1985 and 1992 

The number of responses received by 
province and territory from surveys dis- 
tributed via the National Library News in 
1985 and 1992 respectively appear in ta- 
ble 1. 1991 census data are provided to 
give some sense of population size across 



the provinces and territories of Canada. 
No direct comparison between the per- 
centage of population and the percentage 
of respondents is implied or intended 
though it is interesting to note the number 
of close parallels in some instances. The 
total number of responses obtained from 
tie 1985 {N = 340) and 1992 (N = 336) 
surveys are similar. It is not possible to test 
the difference in response rates between 
the two instruments (i.e., number re- 
turned as a proportion of those distrib- 
uted), given that the total number of ques- 
tionnaires distributed in 1985 could not 
be determined. Comparing totals in col- 
umn four with column three in table 1, a 
rise in response rate is noted for seven 
provinces or territories (Alberta, Mani- 
toba, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
.tia, Newfoundland, Yukon Territory), a 
decrease for three (British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario), and no response in 
either year for two (Prince Edward Island, 
Northwest Territories). The g<x>dness-of- 
fit Chi-square test was applied to detect 
whether the distribution of 1992 re- 
sponses across provinces or territories 
replicated those of the 1985 survey. The 



TABLE 1 

Total Responses by Province or Territory in Canada 



Total Responses 19S5 Total Responses 1992 



1991 Province/Territory 


% of 
Population 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


British Columbia 


12.0 


39 


11.4 


27 


8.0 


Alberta 


9.3 


42 


12.4 


47 


14.0 


Saskatchewan 


3.6 


15 


4.4 


7 


2.6 


Manitoba 


4.0 


12 


3.5 


13 


4.0 


Ontario 


36.9 


153. 


45.0 


130 


38.0 


Quebec 


25.3 


59 


17.4 


80 


24.0 


New Brunswick 


2.7 


5 


1.5 


10 


3.0 


Nova Scotia 


3.3 


13 


3.8 


15 


5.0 


Prince Edward Island 


0.5 





0.0 





0.0 


Newfoundland 


2.1 


2 


0.6 


5 


1.5 


Yukon Territory 


0.1 





0.0 


2 


0.5 


Northwest Territories 


0.2 





0.0 





0.0 


Totals 


100.0 


340 


100.0 


336 


100.0 



Decimals have been rounded. 
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TABLE 2 

Total Responses by Type of Library 

Total Total 





Respori 


ses 1983 


Responses 1992 


Library Types 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Academic 


120 


35.3 


89 


26.5 


Special 


155 


45.6 


151 


44.9 


Public 


39 


11.5 


73 


21.7 


School 


17 


5.0 


17 


5.1 


Other 


9 


2.6 


6 


1.8 


Total 


340 


100.0 


336 


100.0 



results indicated that the two distribu- 
tions were different (p = 0.0003), 

The response rates by type of library 
are listed in table 2. The 1985 question- 
naire did not request information about 
the type of library. JSC sorted the re- 
sponses received into five categories — 
academic, school, public, special, and 
other. Therefore, in order to harmonize 
categorization across the two survey in- 
struments so as to facilitate analysis, the 
1992 responses for university and college 
libraries have been amalgamated as "aca- 
demic" and government and special li- 
braries as "special." The 1992 respon- 
dents who characterized their libraries as 
"other" have been categorized in a man- 
ner similar to that employed in 1985. 

We see in table 2 that the percentage 
of responses from academic libraries de- 
creased from 35.3% in 1985 to 26.5% in 
1992 while those from public libraries 
rose from 11.5% to 21.7%. Special, 
school, and other types maintained their 
percentages. Overall the distribution of 
responses across types of libraries was sta- 
tistically different (p < 0.0001) between 
the two survey years (goodness-of-fit Chi- 
square test). 

Since the 1985 survey did not request 
collection size, no table has been created. 

Formats Acquired by Libraries 

The purpose of the 1985 survey was to 
determine the format preferred by poten- 
tial users of the forthcoming edition of 
AACR2R. Ninety-eight percent (N = 333) 



of responses from all sources favored a 
loose-leaf format; 52% (N = 177) wanted 
8'/2-by-ll-inch pages with holes suitable 
for a three-ring binder; 79% preferred 
AACR2R sold in a binder rather than as 
separate pages; 80% were willing to afford 
the cost of plasticized reinforcements for 
the three-hole edge of the pages. 

JSC does not control AACR2'$ physical 
format; this is vested in AACR2's publish- 
ers, the American Library Association, the 
Canadian Library Association, and the Li- 
brary Association Publishing Limited 
JSC advised this group of the survey re- 
sults and recommended that AACR2R be 
published in a three-ring binder loose- 
leaf format with reinforced page edges. It 
further recommended the publication of 
a much cheaper paperback f ormat for the 
use of students and libraries that pu rchase 
catalogue records. The publishing group 
invited Jean Weihs, JSC chair during this 
period, to several of their meetings to 
discuss publishing details. The publishing 
group subsequently decided to publish 
AACR2R in three formats: loose-leaf in a 
binder, hardbound, and paperback. It re- 
jected the 8'/2-by-l 1-inch page size and 
reinforced page edges for economic and 
publishing reasons. 

In table 3 and 4 we list the acquisition 
of AACR2R format reported in 1992 by 
types of libraries and by size of library 
collections. While the loose-leaf format 
ranks (irst in acquisition, it clearly did not 
have the sale that a study of the 1985 
survey might have predicted. There are 
several possible reasons why the strong 
support lor the loose-leaf Format indi- 
cated in the 1985 survey, which nu'ght 
have been expected to result in 90% of 
respondents acquiring the loose-leaf for- 
mat, did not materialize, the actual acqui- 
sition constituting 39.4% of respondents. 
l.Some libraries when faced with over 
$30.00 difference in price between 
the loose-leaf and paperback formats 
might have chosen a less preferred 
format. 

2. When AACR2R was first published, 
the loose-leaf format sold out very 
quickly and this format was not avail- 
able for some time. In this situation 
some libraries might have purchased 
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TABLE 3 

AACR2R Format Acquired by Type of Library 





Looseleaf 




Hardbound 


Paperback 


Total 




Library Type No. % 




No. 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


College 17 44.7 




10 




26.3 


11 


29.0 


38 


100 


University 32 42.7 




21 




28.0 


22 


29.3 


75 


100 


Public 26 36.1 




15 




an o 




40. 1 


72 


100 


School 


3 33.3 




2 




22.2 


4 


44.5 


9 


100 


Government 24 36.9 




24 




36.9 


17 


26.2 


65 


100 


Special 24 38.1 




13 




20.1 


26 


41.3 


63 


100 


Other 


11 42.3 




5 




19.2 


10 


38.5 


26 


100 


Total 137 39.4 




90 




25.8 


121 


34.8 


348 


100 


Decimals have been rounded. 
























TABLE 4 










AACB2R Format Acquired by Size of Collection 








Looseleaf 




Hardbound 


Paperback 


Total 


Collection Size 


No. 


% 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


< 100,000 


70 


34.0 




58 


28.1 


78 


37.9 


206 


100 


100,000-500,000 


36 


44.5 




18 


22.2 


27 


33.3 


81 


100 


500,001-1,000,000 


7 


53.8 




1 


7.7 


5 


38.5 


13 


100 


> 1,000,000 


23 


52.3 




11 


25.0 


10 


22.7 


44 


100 


Total 


136 


39.5 




88 


25.6 


120 


34.9 


344 


100 



Frequency missing = 4. Decimals have been rounded. 



the hardbound format or bought the 
paperback format for use until the 
loose-leaf format was reprinted. 
3. Since some libraries in the 1992 sur- 
vey indicated the possession of more 
than one AACR2R format, another 
possible explanation for the unexpect- 
edly high acquisition of the paperback 
format in large collections is that the 
high cost of die loose-leaf format was 
moderated by the purchase of addi- 
tional copies in paperback. 
If the large number of responses (1985 
survey) favoring a proposed loose-leaf for- 
mat are not taken into account, it might 
be expected that libraries with large col- 
lections (i.e., more than 100,000 volumes) 
are likely to obtain the loose-leaf format 
while small collections (i.e., fewer than 
100,000 volumes) would purchase the pa- 



perback. According to table 4, the loose- 
leaf format ranked first in all collection 
sizes except the smallest, i.e., collections 
of fewer than 100,000 vohi mes, where the 
paperback format was first When re- 
sponses for libraries with collection sizes 
greater than 100,000 volumes were 

Srouped and compared with libraries 
olding fewer than 100,000 volumes, an 
association between format acquired and 
size of collection was detected using Pear- 
sons Chi-square test (p = 0.029); libraries 
with collection sizes of fewer than 100,000 
volumes were more likely to acquire the 
paperback format than were libraries with 
larger collections. 

This impression is reinforced in table 
3. The three types of libraries that are 
likely to have small collection sizes — pub- 
lic, school, and special — had paperback 
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acquisitions in the first rank In all these 
instances the acquisition of the loose-leaf 
format was a strong second On the other 
hand, college and university libraries and 
libraries with collections greater than 
100,000 volumes ranked the loose-leaf 
format first Again, when responses (table 
3) for college and university libraries were 
grouped and compared with those of pub- 
lic, school, and special libraries, an asso- 
ciation between format acquired and type 
of library was detected using Pearsons 
Chi-square test (p = 0.001); public, 
school, and special libraries combined 
were more likely to act] u ire the paperback 
format than were college and university 
libraries. In all cases with one exception, 
whether in type or size of collection, the 
hardbound format ranked third. 

This exception was government librar- 
ies that reported the purchase of an equal 
number of loose-leaf and hardbound for- 
mats. Government libraries were also the 
exception to the idea that small libraries 
favour the paperback format that was 
ranked third Perhaps this can be attrib- 
uted to the necessity of doing original 
cataloging for many government docu- 
ments when derived records for these ma- 
terials are not available. While treated as 
separate categories for the purposes of the 
present research, government libraries 
are sometimes considered to be a subset 
of special libraries. As table 3 reveals, the 
loose-leaf format was acquired in equal 



numbers by government (JV = 24; 36.9%) 
and special (N = 24: 38.1%) libraries. 
When the acquisition of hardbound and 
paperback formats was compared using 
Pearsons Chi-square test, purchase pat- 
terns differed signifieandy (p = 0.024). 
Government libraries were more likely 
to acquire the hardbound format than 
were special libraries, while the oppo- 
site was true for the paperback format. 

Format Satisfaction 

A large percentage of respondents were 
satisfied with the AACB2R format they 
acquired. Satisfaction ratings by type of 
library are in tables 5-7, and size of col- 
lection appear in tables 8-10. The loose- 
leaf format had the highest percent of 
"very satisfactory" ratings at 47.8% (table 
5), followed by the hardbound format at 

at 28.3% (table 7). When the percentages 
for the "very satisfactory" rating and die 
"satisfactory" rating were combined die 
ranking changed to the hardbound format 
at 95.5%, die paperback format at 93.3%, 
and the loose-leaf format at 85.3%. 

It is obvious that the "dissatisfied" rat- 
ing and the "very dissatisfied" rating were 
low for all formats. School libraries were 
the only type of library that expressed no 
dissatisfaction about any type of format 
Government libraries mentioned dissatis- 
faction only about the paperback format 



TABLE 5 

Satisfation with AACR2R Loose-Leaf Format by Type of Library 





Very Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Very Dissatisfied 


Total 


Library Type 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


College 


7 


41.2 


6 


35.3 


4 


23.5 





0.0 


17 


100 


University 


12 


38.7 


12 


38.7 


7 


22.6 





0.0 


31 


100 


Public 


12 


46.1 


8 


30.8 


4 


15.4 


2 


7.7 


26 


100 


School 


2 


66.7 


1 


33.3 





0.0 





0.0 


3 


100 


Government 


17 


70.8 


7 


29.2 





0.0 





0.0 


24 


100 


Special 


9 


37.5 


13 


54.1 


1 


4.2 


1 


4.2 


24 


100 


Other 


6 


54.5 


4 


36.4 


1 


9.1 





0.0 


11 


100 


Total 


65 


47.8 


51 


37.5 


17 


12.5 


3 


2.2 


136 


100 



Frequency = 1. Decimals have been rounded. 
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TABLE 6 

Satisfaction with AACR2R Hardbound Format by Type of Library 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied 



Library Tvpe 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




4 


40.0 


6 


60.0 





0.0 





0.0 


10 


100 


University 


8 


40.0 


11 


55.0 


1 


5.0 





0.0 


20 


100 


Public 


8 


53.3 


6 


40.0 


1 


6.7 





0.0 


15 


100 


School 





0.0 


2 


100.0 





0.0 





0.0 


2 


100 


Government 


7 


29.2 


17 


70.8 





0.0 





0.0 


24 


100 


Special 


5 


38.5 


7 


53.8 


1 


7.7 





0.0 


13 


100 


Other 


1 


25.0 


2 


50.0 





0.0 


1 


25.0 


4 


100 


Total 


33 


37.5 


51 


58.0 


3 


3.4 


1 


1.1 


88 


100 


Frequency missing 


= 2. Decimals have been 


rounded. 















TABLE 7 

Satisfact ion with AACR2R Paperback Format by Type of Library 

Very Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied Tot 



Library Type 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


College 


4 


36.4 


7 


63.6 





0.0 





0.0 


11 


100 


University 


8 


36.4 


14 


63.6 





0.0 





0.0 


22 


100 


Public 


7 


22.6 


22 


71.0 


1 


3.2 


1 


3.2 


31 


100 


School 


1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 





0.0 





0.0 


4 


100 


Government 


6 


35.3 


9 


52.9 


2 


11.8 





0.0 


17 


100 


Special 


6 


23.1 


19 


73.1 


1 


3.8 





0.0 


26 


100 


Other 


2 


22.2 


4 


44.5 


2 . 


22.2 


1 


11.1 


9 


100 


Total 


34 


28.3 


78 


65.0 


6 


5.0 


2 


1.7 


120 


100 



Frequency missing = 1. Decimals have been rounded. 

TABLE 8 

Satisfaction with AACR2R Loose-Leaf Format by Collection Size 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied 



Collection Size 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


< 100,000 


32 


45.7 


28 


40.0 


7 


10.0 


3 


4.3 


70 


100 


100,000-500,000 


19 


52.8 


11 


30.5 


6 


16.7 





0.0 


36 


100 


500.001-1,000,000 


4 


57.1 


2 


28.6 


1 


14.3 





0.0 


7 


100 


> 1,000,000 


10 


43.5 


10 


43.5 


3 


13.0 





0.0 


23 


100 


Total 


65 


47.8 


51 


37.5 


17 


12.5 


3 


2.2 


136 


100 



Frequency missing = 1. Decimals have been rounded. 

The kx)se-leaf format (table 5) had the critical. All the "very dissatisfied" ratings 

most critics, with 12.5% dissatisfied and for the loose-leaf format come from li- 

2.2% very dissatisfied College, university, braries with a collection size of fewer than 

and public libraries appear to be the most 1()(),()(K) volumes. When overall levels of 
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TABLE 9 

Satisfaction with AACR2R Hardbound Format by Collection Size 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied Total 



Collection Size 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


< 100,000 


21 


36.2 


34 


58.6 


2 


3.5 


1 


1.7 


58 


100 


100,000-500,000 


10 


55.6 


7 


38.9 


1 


5.5 





0.0 


18 


100 


500,001-1,000,000 





0.0 


1 


100.0 





0.0 





0.0 


1 


100 


> 1,000,000 


2 


18.2 


9 


81.8 





0.0 





0.0 


11 


100 


Total 


33 


37.5 


51 


58.0 


3 


3.4 


1 


1.1 


88 


100 



Frequency missing = 2. Decimals have been rounded. 

TABLE 10 

Satisfaction with AACR2R Paperback Format by Collection Size 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied Total 



Collection Size 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


< 100,000 


21 


26.9 


50 


64.1 


5 


6.4 


2 


2.6 


78 


100 


100,000-500,000 


8 


29.6 


18 


66.7 


1 


3.7 


1 


0.0 


27 


100 


500,001-1,000,000 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 





0.0 





0.0 


5 


100 


> 1,000,000 


3 


30.0 


7 


70.0 





0.0 





0.0 


10 


100 


Total 


34 


28.3 


78 


65.0 


6 


5.0 


2 


1.7 


120 


100 



Frequency missing = 1. Decimals have been rounded. 



satisfaction (combining "very satisfied" 
and "satisfied") and overall levels of dis- 
satisfaction (combining "very dissatisfied" 
and "dissatisfied") were compared be- 
tween libraries having collection sizes of 
fewer than 100,000 volumes and those 
holding more than 100,000 volumes, no 
association between collection size and 
the level of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the loose-leaf format (table 8) was 
detected (Pearson's Chi-square test). Us- 
ing the same combinations outlined 
above, but applying Fisher's Exact Test (to 
accommodate for the sparse response in 
categories), no association between col- 
lection size and level of satisfaction/dissat- 
isfaction for either the hardbound (table 
9) or paperback (table 10) formats was 
detected. It is further noted in tables 9 
and 10 that most of the dissatisfaction 
expressed about all formats came from 
libraries with a collection size of fewer 
than 100,000 and secondarily from librar- 
ies with 100,000-500,000 volumes. 



It is interesting that the only new for- 
mat introduced when AACR2R was pub- 
lished, the loose-leaf format, elicited the 
highest "very satisfactory" ratings and the 
highest "very dissatisfied" ratings. 

The Acquisition Next Time 

At the time the 1992 survey was circulated 
catalogers had used various formats of 
AACR2R for three and one-half years, 
ample time to consider the formats' mer- 
its and demerits. What format would cata- 
logers acquire if they had to purchase it 
again? These format preferences are 
shown by type of library on table 1 1 and 
by collection size in table 12. The loose- 
leaf format was clearly the winner with 
approximately one -half to two- thirds of 
every collection size and every type of 
library, with the exception of college li- 
braries (close at 48,5%) selecting it as the 
preferred choice. The hardbound format 
was much less favored with a preference 
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TABLE 11 

Future Reference for AACR2R Format by Type of Library 



Library Type 



Looseleaf 
No. % 



Hardbound 
No. % 



Paperl>ack 
No. % 



Other 
No. % 



Total 

No. % 



College 


16 


48.5 


10 


30.3 


7 


21.2 





0.0 


33 


100 


University 


26 


54.2 


9 


18.8 


10 


20.8 


3 


6.2 


48 


100 


Public 


31 


50.8 


16 


26.2 


14 


23.0 





0.0 


61 


100 


School 


4 


57.1 


1 


14.3 


2 


28.6 





0.0 


7 


100 


Government 


35 


63.6 


15 


27.3 


5 


9.1 





0.0 


55 


100 


Special 


29 


53.7 


14 


25.9 


9 


16.7' 


2 


3.7 


54 


100 


Other 


12 


60.0 


2 


10.0 


6 


30.0 





0.0 


20 


100 


Total 


153 


55.0 


67 


24.1 


53 


19.1 


5 


1.8 


278 


100 



Decimals have been rounded. 



TABLE 12 

Future Preference for AACR2R Format by Collection 

Hardbound Paperback 
No. % No. % 



Size 



Collection Size 



Looseleaf 
No. % 



Other 



Total 



No. 



No. 



< 100,000 


94 


54.3 


47 


27.2 


30 


17.3 


2 


1.2 


173 


100 


100,000-500,000 


54 


85.7 


14 


22.2 


14 


22.2 


1 


1.6 


63 


100 


500,001-1,000,000 


7 


70.0 


1 


10.0 


2 


20.0 





0.0 


10 


100 


> 1,000,000 


18 


62.1 


4 


13.8 


6 


20.7 


1 


3.4 


29 


100 


Total 


153 


55.6 


66 


24.0 


52 


18.9 


4 


1.5 


275 


100 



Frequency missing = .3. Decimals have been rounded. 



rate of 24%, followed by the paperback 
format with 19%. Five respondents indi- 
cated a wish for other formats, generally 
CD-ROM or online. Fifty-eight of the 336 
responses received to the survey instru- 
ment did not indicate a preference. 

Although over one-half (N = 51.1%) of 
all respondents who purchased the loose- 
leaf format ranked it their preferred 
choice for re-purchase, a statistically sig- 
nificant number (McNemar matched 
pairs test: p < 0.05) indicated otherwise. 
A similar pattern of dissonance was ob- 
served among those who purchased, but 
would not prefer, hardljound and paper- 
back formats respectively (McNemar 
matched pairs test: p < 0.001). It might 
be that interpretation of the question dis- 
suaded respondents from choosing for re- 
purchase a format they already had. Simi- 
larly, the number of mm- respondents (5H 



out of 336, or 17.3%) might suggest diffi- 
culties with answering the question of 
preference. Since such dissonance oc- 
curred relative to all three formats (not- 
withstanding general overall satisfaction 
with purchase across all formats), there 
might lie some element of "the grass is 
always greener" for those who purchased 
one format, but would prefer another. 
Such speculation cannot be substantiated 
one way or another. 

Table 13 is a list of some of the reasons 
why respondents might purchase a par- 
ticular format in die future. Many respon- 
dents stated more than one reason. 

The loose-leaf format was chosen, in 
descending order, for ease of updating, 
ease of use, and ease of annotating, and to 
a lesser extent the ability to remove pages 
for photocopying or circulation. The nine 
respondents who cited its du rability might 
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TABLE 13 

Reasons for AACR2R Format Preference 





Looseleaf 


Hardbound 


Paperback 


Other 


Total 


Stated Reason 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Ease of use 


61 


26.2 


19 


21.6 


13 


17.1 


1 


20.0 


94 


23.4 


Ease of updating 


93 


39.9 





0.0 


1 


13.1 





0.0 


94 


23.4 


Ease of annotating 


36 


15.5 





0.0 





0.0 





0.0 


36 


8.9 


Remove page for 
copying 


18 


7.7 





0.0 





0.0 





0.0 


18 


4.5 


Inexpensive 


1 


0.4 





0.0 


31 


40.8 





0.0 


32 


7.9 


Durable 


9 


3.9 


43 


48.9 


9 


11.8 





0.0 


61 


15.2 


Portable 


1 


0.4 


4 


4.5 


1 


1.3 





0.0 


6 


1.5 


Smaller size 





0.0 


7 


8.0 


5 


6.6 





0.0 


12 


3.0 


Other reasons 


14 


6.0 


15 


17.0 


16 


21.1 


4 


80.0 


49 


12.2 


Total 


233 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


76 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


402 


100.0 



Decimals have been rounded. 



have been referring to the binder rather 
than the pages. One curious response was 
"inexpensive" for the most expensive for- 
mat Did this person see value received 
for money well spent? 

The hardbound format won on dura- 
bility, followed by ease of use, with 
smaller size and portability as less signifi- 
cant factors. 

"Inexpensive," the main reason for the 
paperback format purchase, might have 
been expected. This was followed by ease 
of use, durability, and smaller size. The 
responses in two categories were, on the 
other hand, not expected: the nine re- 
spondents who mentioned "durable" for 
the cheapest and, therefore, the format 
JSC intended as the least durable; and 
only one "portable" response for the light- 
est 'and, therefore, the most portable for- 
mat. 

"Ease of use" was the second choice for 
all formats. The first choice for each was 
predictable: "ease of updating" for the 
loose-leaf, "durability" for the hardbound, 
and "inexpensive" for the paperback. 

Conclusions 

Purchasers appeared, for the most part, to 
find their AACR2R formats satisfactory. 



The proposed loose-leaf format, which 
was so strongly supported in the 1985 
survey, was purchased by a majority of 
respondents to the 1992 questionnaire. 
More purchasers indicated they were 
"very satisfied" with the format, though in 
overall satisfaction loose-leaf ranked third 
behind hardbound and paperback formats 
respectively. A statistically significant 
(p < 0.05) number of purchasers indi- 
cated that loose-leaf would not be their 
preferred format for future acquisition. 
While it might be that for some the per- 
ceived benefits of a new loose-leaf format 
were not sustained through actual purchase 
and use, the same kind of purchase versus 
preference dissonance (p < 0.001) was also 
olwetved with hardlxiund and paperback 
formats. Nonetheless, the hardbound for- 
mat, a format that received the lowest 
rating in the 1985 survey, had a surprising 
strength of support in 1992 achieving sec- 
ond place in the final test of success, the 
format that would be purchased next 
time. 

However, the publication of the first 
package of revisions in the latter part of 
1993 will be the real test of each format's 
usefulness, and perhaps its popularity. 
This revisions package consists of pages of 
single revisions in a loose-leaf format suit- 
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able for insertion in the AACR2R binder 
and a list of revisions to be corrected 
manually on existent pages. These revi- 
sions have not appeared in the manner 
JSC recommended when AACRSR's pub- 
lication was discussed. JSC wanted substi- 
tute pages containing revisions to he pub- 
lished so that a cataloger could easily 
replace pertinent pages, thereby creating 
a clean, easily understood text. 

For the hardbound and paperback for- 
mats these revisions will start to cause the 
same problems that occasioned the outcry 
about the messiness and difficulty of use 
regarding AACR2. For the loose-leaf for- 



mat the additional pages will create a 
bulkier volume and some messy pages. As 
more revisions packages appear, these 
problems will be exacerbated. 

Electronic versions of AACR2R have 
played a very small part in this survey. 
They will be much more important in any 
future studies of AACR2R's formats. 

Work Cited 
Howarth, Lynne C, and Jean Weihs. 1994. 
AACR2R dissemination and use in Cana- 
dian libraries. Library resources ir techni- 
cal services 38: 179-89. 
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Assistant Professor rank. Tenure Track, 12 month, faculty status. Reports to the dean of Library 
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Duties: supervising personnel in the Cataloging Department; original cataloging of library materials; 
interfacing OCLC records with OP AC and automated circulation system (ULISYS); preparing 
written reports and statistics; participating in library governance and decision making. 
QUALIFICATIONS: MINIMUM: ALA accredited MLS, or equivalent; Five years professional 
academic library cataloging experience, or equivalent cataloging experience at other larger library 
(preference will be given to academic cataloging experience); knowledge of and experience with 
AACR2, LCSH, LC classification, and OCLC; working knowledge of one foreign language; 
experience in cataloging different kinds of materials; demonstrated strength in written and verbal 
communication; strong administrative and supervising skills. DESIRABLE: Advanced degrees; 
experience with online integrated library systems; participation in professional organizations. 
Annual salary, depending upon qualifications, $36,766 - $42,621. TIAA-CREF, 22 days vacation. 
Applications must be postmarked by Friday. September 16, 1994. This position is contingent upon 
funding. Send letter of application, resume, and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
three current professional references to: 




Thomas Y. Yeh, Search Committee Chair 
Documents, Maps, and Microforms Department 
Central Washington University Library 
400 E. 8th Avenue, Ellensburg, WA 98926-7548 
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Audio Book Breakthrough: A Guide to 
Selection and Use in Public Librar- 
ies and Education. By Preston Hoff- 
man and Carol H. Osteyee. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1994. 178p. $39.95 
(ISBN 0-313-28690-6). LC 93-1701. 
This seems to be the first book publish- 
ed dealing with audio-book selection and 
utilization for public and school librarians. 
Tile authors are well qualified to venture 
into this specialized area. Hoffman is a 
public librarian serving as the "Book- 
sounds" columnist for Wilson Library 
Bulletin and a former reviewer for Li- 
brary Journal; Osteyee is a former univer- 
sity professor currently working as an ele- 
mentary classroom teacher. 

The book begins with a glossary of 
terms, followed by an introductory chap- 
ter that provides a minihistory of the spo- 
ken- word recording, including a rationale 
for including this format as part of library 
collections. The relative merits of com- 
plete works versus abridged versions in 
library collections are presented in chap- 
ter 2, and in chapter 3, written by public 
library audiovisual librarian Kathy Sip- 
pen, selection is dealt with, providing a 
sample selection policy and a rationale for 
collection building along with some of the 
review sources and reference tools. The 
various uses of audio books in education 
for children and adults at a variety of lev- 
els are discussed in chapter 4. In chapter 
5 we learn the results of a survey of librari- 
ans in small to medium-sized public li- 
braries dealing with various aspects of 
production from eight major producers of 
audio books. The survey includes data 
such as reading quality, technical quality, 
durability, packaging, prices, and replace- 
ment policies. Chapter 6 is an annotated 
bibliography of over 200 outstanding re- 



cordings, provided as a guide for begin- 
ning a library collection. The final chapter 
is a critical directory of audio-book produc- 
ers and distributors, with fax numbers and 
800 numbers included if available. A bibli- 
ography and index complete die volume. 

The authors have filled a void and pro- 
vided a useful tool for both librarians and 
teachers interested in building a collec- 
tion in an important and often overlooked 
area of audio recordings. — Ron Siglcr, Dr. 
Ron Siglcr and Associates, Rowland 
Heights, California 

The Evolving National Information 
Network: Background and Chal- 
lenges. A Report of the Technology 
Assessment Advisory Committee to 
the Commission on Preservation 
and Access. By Douglas E. Van 
Houweling and Michael J. McCill. 
Washington, D.C.: Commission on 
Preservation and Access, 1993. 32p. Pa- 
per, $15. 

In this brief thirty-two page report, the 
authors perform a masterful feat of pre- 
senting before us a sweeping survey of the 
varied and complex issues relating to the 
national infonnation network. The report 
begins with a "Technology Primer," laying 
the foundation for a discussion of the 
"Policy Issues" that need to be addressed 
as the network evolves, and continues 
with a discussion of the network s poten- 
tial impact on preservation and access. 
Experts in communications technology 
will probably wish to bypass the primer 
and proceed to the sections of the report 
in which questions of current import are 
addressed. Others will find that the 
primer brings together bits and pieces of 
information that they might have gleaned 
already from the literature, placing these 
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in perspective within a lucid and logical 
narrative. 

Against the backdrop of the elec- 
tronic network, the authors foresee fun- 
damental changes not only in the pub- 
lishing environment, but in the 
Functions and relationships of scholars, 
libraries, and university presses. The 
suggested "networked enabled model" 
for publishing would have a profound 
impact on library acquisitions costs, 
timeliness, breadth of coverage, and 
even cataloging. Indeed, the reports 
reference to "the informal catalog rec- 
ord developed by the faculty member" 
(p. 25) will, no doubt, provoke interest- 
ing reactions from the cataloging com- 
munity. Research continues to indicate a 
positive potential for the application of 
new technologies to the field of library 
preservation. See, for example, the Janu- 
ary 1994 issue of the commission's Netos- 
letter, which presents the encouraging 
conclusions of Cornell University's report, 
"A Testbed for Advancing the Rofe of 
Digital Technologies for library Preser- 
vation and Access." As always, the diffi- 
culty, which Van Houweling and McGill 
point out, arises "regarding documents 
not in continual use" (p. 26). Books in 
high demand tend to be reprinted; 
sound recordings in demand are trans- 
ferred from record to tape to compact 
disc. The data, at least, are preserved. It 
is precisely the documents that are most 
specialized, rare, or out of vogue that 
must concern those charged with pre- 
serving the cultural record. The respon- 
sibdity for preserving these will, the 
authors agree, remain the province of 
academe, and as dazzling technologies 
absorb our energies and our pocket- 
books, it will become an increasingly 
difficult challenge to argue the case for 
the curatorial functions of the library 
profession. 

Vie Evolving National Information Net- 
work is a comprehensive yet concise re- 
port written by leaders in the field of 
information technology who will, in all 
likelihood, exercise significant influence 
over far-reaching policy decisions that 
mu st affect us all.— Pearl Bergcr Yeshina 
University 



Hiring Library Employees: A IIow-To- 
Do-It Manual. By Richard E. Rubin. 
How-To-Do-It Manuals for Libraries, 
no. 37. New York: Neal-Schuman, 
1993. 204p. Paper, $39.95. LC 93- 
36114. 

Perhaps the most crucial decisions 
made in libraries concern personnel. The 
quality and effectiveness of the work ac- 
complished and service provided depend 
directly upon the merit, competence, and 
productivity of library staff while the 
composition of that staff is determined 
through the hiring of library employees. 
Althouj^i the hiring of library staff has 
been addressed in chapters of numerous 
publications about library personnel ad- 
ministration, and several monographs 
have been published recently about hiring 
practices in special libraries' Richard Ru- 
bins most recent contribution to the litera- 
ture of lihrary personnel is unique — he ex- 
plores specifically and in depth the 
complete topic of hiring library employees. 

Rubins practical guide covers' the 
spectrum of issues surrounding this sub- 
ject in a format and style that managers 
will find easily accessible and comprehen- 
sible. In a meticulous manner, Rubin cov- 
ers observing legal obligations in hiring 
employees, preparing for the hiring proc- 
ess by establishing policies and applica- 
tion procedures, attracting qualified ap- 
plicants, executing the interview and 
hiring process, and integrating the new 
employee into the organization through 
orientation and training. With each step, 
Rubin explores pitfalls and provides an 
analysis including definitions, checklists, 
and examples, as well as a strong appendix 
replete with a bibliography and sample 
forms that allow readers to ascertain 
quickly where their own policies and pro- 
cedures might need strengthening. 

Of particular interest and helpfulness 
in this guide are Rubin's presentations on 
the legal aspects of the hiring process. 
Without overwhelming readers with legal 
jargon, he lays out exactly the kinds of 
questions an employer can and cannot ask 
and remain compliant with civil rights, 
equal opportunity, and disability laws. Ru- 
bin explains why certain questions are il- 
legal in the interview process and how to 
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phrase acceptable questions that can ex- 
tract useful information. An entire chap- 
ter is devoted to exploring the implica- 
tions of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act. Additionally, in the appendix, he pro- 
vides several helpful resources on legal 
issues for managers, particularly an infor- 
mation sheet of questions that can and 
cannot be asked during an interview. 

Rubin succeeds in his endeavor by pro- 
viding a practical, useful guide for hiring 
library staff. Library supervisors, depart- 
ment heads, division chairs, and directors 
who are faced with the challenging process 
of hiring effective librarians and support 
staff will find this manual to be an invaluable 
resource. — Diane Dates Casey, Governors 
State University 

Libraries and the Future: Essays on 
the Library of the Twenty-First 
Century. Ed. F. W. Lancaster. New 
York: Haworth, 1993. 195p. $26.95; pa- 
per, $21.95 (ISBN 1-56024-382-1). LC 
92-42380. 

This volume contains 11 essays that pre- 
sent different visions of what libraries and 
the services libraries offer might look like in 
25 to 30 years. Each essay is fix-used on a 
type of library or on a change the author 
foresees in information technology. Most of 
the authors are easily recognizable as leaders 
in our field: Penniman, Molholt, Dowlin, 
Kilgour, and Lancaster, among others. 

It is always interesting to read or hear 
about the future as predicted by practic- 
ing information specialists and futurists. 
Although I might not share in ali of their 
visions, a futurist can usually stimulate me 
to think about the status quo in a different 
light. On the other hand, most of us are 
still waiting for the paperless society, an 
example of how hard it is to predict the 
future with any accuracy. The impact of 
changes in technology and information 
delivery on practitioners are immediate 
and alter the way in which professionals 
approach their jobs almost daily. Predict- 
ing what libraries will be like in 25 years 
is hard to do when it is impossible to know 
what they will look like next year. 

As an example of how much has 
changed since these essays were written 
several years ago, none of the authors 



mentions the Internet and the fundamen- 
tal changes in communication that have 
resulted because of the increased access 
to that "highway" beyond the academic 
community. Molholt talks about the Na- 
tional Research and Educational Network 
(NREN) and common interfaces to data- 
bases, while in 1994, Gopher clients and 
servers are commonplace and some li- 
brarians are already using powerful tools 
like Mosaic and the World-Wide Web to 
locate and deliver information to users. 
Other libraries have installed the Z39.50 
search interface and use the local online 
catalog command language as a common 
interface for other databases that are of- 
fered to users. These changes took place 
in only a few years. 

Seller and Surprenant hedge their bets 
by forecasting for the 21st century. They 
touch on the potential of interactive mul- 
timedia, but they also liegjn their essay by 
saying "the end of the print library is in 
sight. Print-on-paper is becoming extinct 
ahd by the end of the twenty-first century, 
all information will be stored as digits" (p. 
157). They have pushed the paperless so- 
ciety to 100 years from now — not hard to 
predict that far ahead, is it? 

The authors are not out of touch with 
the current state of libraries and librarian- 
ship — that is far from the case. Each essay 
is well written and makes the reader pon- 
der the author's ideas and think about 
small local changes that could be made 
during the transition from today to tomor- 
row. The authors have voiced opinions on 
the courses they think libraries and li- 
brarianship will take in the next twenty- 
five years. Those of us still in the profes- 
sion in 2020 can reread the book and make 
judgments then about who came closest 
to the realities of that future day. 

Users will not find this book unless 
they can search the online catalog or other 
databases by title words, linking the word 
libraries with the word future, because 
the Library of Congress has assigned the 
book the broad subject heading LI- 
BRARY SCIENCE.— Margie Epple 
Fiels, Rutgers University Libraries 

Multicultural Acquisitions. Ed. Karen 
Parish and Bill Katz. New York: Ha- 
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worth, 1993. 322p. $39.95; paper, 
$31.95 (ISBN 1-56024-451-8). LC 93- 
7657. Also published as The Acquisi- 
tions Librarian, nos. 9/10 (1993). 
By the year 2000 a third of America's 
citizens will belong to ethnic minorities, 
and the majority of California's population 
will no longer be white. The library pro- 
fession as a whole has been somewhat 
slow to respond to this phenomenon, even 
though the American library Association 
and many individual libraries have made 
concerted efforts to do so. Consequendy, 
a book about multicultural acquisitions is 
both timely and welcome. 

Karen Parrish's brief introduction indi- 
cates that the objective of this volume is 
to make librarians aware of the impor- 
tance of multiculturalism and to inspire 
them to "think about the importance of a 
multicultural approach to librarianship" 
(p. 2). Following the introduction, the 
book is composed of twenty separate 
contributions organized into five main 
sections. 

The first section, titled "In General," 
begins with a contribution by Gillian D. 
Leonard. After a brief historical review of 
the relationship between libraries and mi- 
norities, as well as the role of multicultu- 
ralism in education, Leonard contends 
that librarians must provide collections 
and services in response to multicultural 
needs while remaining neutral on social 
issues. Then Vladimir F. Wertsmans re- 
view of more than twenty reference 
sources concerning American ethnic 
groups finds these works to be generally 
outdated and incomplete. He recom- 
mends a comprehensive encyclopedia 
covering all American ethic groups. Next, 
Barbara L. Flynn offers evaluation guide- 
lines for the selection of 16mm film and 
videocassettes for a multicultural clien- 
tele, followed by a useful bibliography of 
resource guides and review media. 
Brenda Mitchell-Powell's personal mem- 
oir concerning the founding of the journal 
Multicultural Review seems of marginal 
relevance to the b<x>k's themes and of 
little or no practical value to librarians. 
Lois Olsrud and Jennalyn Chapman Tell- 
man explore inconsistencies in terminol- 
ogy for minority groups in the Library of 



Congress Subject Headings and in some 
leading periodical indexes. Finally, Debra 

multicultural patrons at the Ottawa (Can- 
ada) Public Library. 

The next section is devoted to chil- 
dren's and youth services. It begins with 
Nancy D. Padak's and Timothy V. Rasin- 
ski's discussion concerning how librarians 
can use children's literature to promote 
multicultural learning. Four models are 
presented along with an elementary 
school case study involving Japanese 
Americans. Motivated by her experience 
in a "culturally nondiversified commu- 
nity," Loma C, Vogt describes how nu- 
merous formats, e.g., videotapes, cable 
television, books, etc., can be used to in- 
crease multicultural awareness in high 
school students. Then, Lyn Miller-Lach- 
mann's thoughtful essay argues that a 
combination of three factors threatens to 
impede access to multicultural children's 
books: (1) decreased library purchasing 
power, (2) reductions in qualified library 
staff, and (3) fewer multicultural books 
due to publisher downsizing. Finally, in a 
rambling and poorly focused chapter, 
Karen Parrish reports on a "survey" of 
dirce unnamed suburban public libraries 
in which short lists of children's and young 
adult books covering black, Hispanic, 
Asian, and Native American literature 
were checked against the holdings. 

The third section is titled "At the Aca- 
demic Level." In the first piece, Louise 
Greenfield, Atifa Rawan, and Camille 
O'Neill narrate a funded project at the 
University of Arizona Library that re- 
sulted in eight "research guides" for intro- 
ducing library resources supporting diver- 
sity to undergraduate students. Monica 
Foderingham- Brown follows a descrip- 
tion of specific programs to recruit minor- 
ity students and faculty at various U.S. 
schools of library and information science 
with recommendations for further action. 
Then, apparently drawing on a survey by 
E. J. Josey, she lists, school by school, 
courses dealing with multiculturalism. In 
a lengthy, empirically based chapter, 
Lorene B. Brown presents five tables of 
statistical data on library holdings, expen- 
ditures, and staff plus enrollment and 
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faculty for the 1988-1989 academic year 
at 68 historically black colleges and uni- 
versities. This contribution appears to be 
based primarily on a reworking of data 
originally compiled by Robert E. Moly- 
neux, who is cited as the source. 

The next section, "The Government," 
contains a single chapter in which Linda 
Bowles-Adarkwa and LaVonne Jacobsen 
describe how to identify and acquire U.S. 
government publications concerning eth- 
nic groups. A list of government agencies 
and a bibliography are appended. Several 
of the items cited in their footnotes have 
been superseded by more recent editions. 

The volume's final section is called 
"For Other Cultures." Drawing on the 
Chicago Public Library's experience, 
Mary Ellen Quinn describes the unique 
problems (e.g., the language barrier, the 
Hispanic community's diverse nature, and 
the difficulties in the Latin-American 
book trade) encountered in building His- 
panic collections. Special strategies for 
obtaining Spanish materials are depicted, 
including direct buying at book stores, 
book fairs, and gifts and exchanges. Par- 
ticularly fascinating is an agreement with 
the Mexican government, termed a cotno- 
data, whereby 5.000 books were received 
on a 99-year lease. Theresa Salazar and 
Maria Segura Hoopes describe the Uni- 
versity of Arizona's collet-ting activity con- 
cerning the U.S.-Mexican border area, 
followed by an annotated bibliography of 
sources pertaining to the Borderlands. In 
the section s best contribution. Donna E. 
Norton and Saundra E. Norton percep- 
tively analyze criteria in the selection of 
adult and children's material for Native 
American studies, e.g., are characters de- 
picted as Indians or as members of a par- 
ticular tribe? They cover literature in both 
1 and specific genres, while citing 
~ . issues as stereo- 
y (i.e., does an author 
have to belongto a group to write about 
it?), translation, interpretation, and cen- 
sorship are also addressed. Annette Salo 
then briefly recounts the St. Paul (Minne- 
sota) Public Library's efforts to reach out 
to ethnic minorities in the Twin Cities, 
paying particular attention to a group of 
Laotian political refugees, the Hmong. 




Jean Kemble offers a "selective, partially 
annotated" bibliography on U.S. women's 
history, organized into more titan a dozen 
subdivisions, e.g., "immigrant women." 
"pioneer women," and "the twentieth 
century." It contains approximately 100 
entries for books, mostly published during 
the 1980s. Slightly less" than half the en- 
tries, those that are "more accessible," are 
annotated. This reviewer feels that this 
bibliography would possess much more 
credibility if all of the entries were anno- 
tated. Finally, Laura Pattison reports a 
checklist evaluation of the feminist hold- 
ings in four unnamed community college 
and fine unnamed public libraries, based 
on two core women's studies bibliog- 
raphies. Even the author seems to wonder 
whether the bibliographies were appro- 
priate checklists for the types of libraries 
under evaluation, as the majority of the 
checked titles were not held by any of the 
nine libraries. Moreover, one bibliog- 
raphy, published in 1979, is now fifteen 
years old. 

This volume is mistided, because it 
casts a far wider net than acquisitions or 
even collection development. Library 
services, education for librarianship, and 
multiculturalism in general are also ad- 
dressed. 

The contributions are usually well 
written. The authors are genuinely com- 
mitted to multiculturalism, and several 
are exceedingly knowledgeable about 
their topics. All major groups are covered 
here: African American, Native Ameri- 
cans, Asian American, Hispanics, gays and 
lesbians, and women. 

The authors of this book achieve the 
rather modest goal outlined in the intro- 
duction: readers will be inspired to think 
about the importance of multiculturalism 
to librarianship. Quite frankly, the hook 
offers litde beyond this point. It contains 
only a few research pieces, and these dis- 
play a minimal level of rigor. Many of the 
chapters fall into the "how we do it good 
in our library" category. Some are litde 
more than pep talks for multiculturalism. 
In the finaTanalysis, multicultural librari- 
anship is an important topic that deserves 
a tetter book. — Thomas E, Niwn^r, In- 
diana University 
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The Nation's Great Library: Herbert 
Putnam and the Library of Con- 
gress, 1899-1939. By Jane Aiken 
Rosenberg. Urbana, 111.: Univ. of Illi- 
nois Pr., 1993. 235p. $39.95 (ISBN 0- 
252-02001-4) LC 92-37287. 
In The Nation's Great Library: Her- 
bert Putnam and the Library of Congress, 
Jane Aiken Rosenberg recounts one of the 
more fascinating eras in the history of the 
Library of Congress, the forty-year period 
of Herbert Putnam's tenure as that insti- 
tutions librarian. Largely through his ef- 
forts, the Library of Congress was trans- 
formed from a library for the nations 
lawmakers into a library for the nation 
itself, serving not only the needs of schol- 
ars throughout the country but those of 
the American library community as well. 
How this transformation took place is the 
main theme of Rosenberg's book. 

George Herbert Putnam (1861-1955) 
was well qualified to assume the position 
of Librarian of Congress. A Harvard 
graduate who also studied law at Colum- 
bia, Putnam discovered within himself an 
aptitude for administration that he chose 
to put to use in the field of librarianship. 
He was city librarian in Minneapolis from 
1888 to 1891, and, in 1895 he became 
director of the Boston Public Library. An 
active member of the American Library 
Association, he recognized the associa- 
tion's goals of improving library services 
and furthering the professional standing 
of the nation's librarians. With Putnam's 
appointment in 1899, an experienced li- 
brarian was chosen to lead the library of 
Congress for the first time ever. 

Putnam brought with him a broad new 
vision of the role of the Library of Con- 
gress. As Rosenberg states in her intro- 
ductory chapter, "Herbert Putnam's de- 
sire to have the Library of Congress 
recognized as the national library was the 
driving force in his relations with Con- 



gress, libraries and librarians, scholars, 
other governmental agencies, and the 
public" (p. 3). This desire led to an im- 
pressive number of achievements. Be- 
cause the library's collection tacked clear 
organization, Putnam directed the cata- 
loging division to develop a new classifi- 
cation schedule, thus bringing about the 
LC classification scheme. He hired pro- 
fessional librarians for positions whenever 
possible. He organized the national card 
service, which "became the first success- 
ful centralized library cataloging service" 
(p. 2). He provided the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service to meet congressional needs. 
He began a limited interlibrary loan serv- 
ice. During World War I thelibrary, under 
his leadership, cooperated with the ALA 
in the ALA library War Services. 

In the 1920s he allowed the library's 
role as a cultural institution to expand 
through sponsorship of a yearly series of 
chamber music recitals. Under his ad- 
ministration, the collection grew enor- 
mously. For example, in 1930 the library 
acquired a 3,000-volume collection of 
rare books from a German industrial 
chemist named Otto Vollbehr; this collec- 
tion included a vellum copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible. "In 1933," Rosenberg writes, 
"Putnam assured Congress that LC had 
become the worlds largest library, sur- 
passing both the British Museum and the 
Bibiiothecjue Nationale" (p. 129). Thus, 
by the time he retired in 1939, Putnam 
had made his vision a reality: the Library 
of Congress had tjecome the national li- 
brary of the United States. 

Yet the library was plagued with nu- 
merous problems during Putnam's ten- 
ure, of which the most acute was sala- 
ries. Because their salaries were below 
the national average, many of the li- 
brary's best and brightest professionals 
chose to seek positions in better-paying 
academic libraries. All too often the va- 
cancies at the library were filled by em- 
ployees lacking a library science degree or 
even library experience. Training of new 
employees took time, especially in cata- 
loging; as the years went by the cataloging 
arrearage grew. The arrearage, in turn, 
affected the card service, which fell be- 
hind in supplying American libraries with 
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needed cataloging cards. As Rosenberg 
notes, "by the late 1930s operations had 
all but broken down. The Library had over 
1.6 million unprocessed items, and the 
arrearage was growing at the rate of 
30,000 volumes annually" (p. 151). 

The Nation's Great Library is a model 
of impeccable scholarship. As evidenced 
by hernumerous citations (pp. [167]-218) 
and useful bibliographic essay (pp. [219]- 
226), RosenbergTias" drawn upon a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible mine of primary 
sources to document the events of Put- 
nam's administration. She also places 
these events within a broader historical 
context. In particular, she shows how the 
tenets of post-Civil War American 
thou gin, which included universal educa- 
tion, increasing emphasis on specialized 
knowledge, and the rise of professional- 
ism, were influential on the ALA and Put- 
nam himself. Above all, Rosenberg's book 
is a pleasure to read. Quite often one 
eagerly turns the page to find out how 
Putnam plans to organize the national 
card service, or to see whether he will 
receive an increase in appropriations from 
Congress. Anyone interested in library 
history will find The Nation's Great Li- 
brary an invaluable account of the evolu- 
tion of the Library of Congress from pro- 
vincial library to a national cultural 
institution. — Margaret E. Dotitt, East 
Carolina University 

Preservation in libraries: Principles, 
Strategies and Practices for Li- 
brarians. By Ross Harvey. Topics in 
Library and Information Studies. Lon- 
don; New York: Bowker-Saur, 1993. 
269p. $50 (ISBN 0-86291-632-1). LC 
92-17493. 

Preservation in Libraries: A Reader. By 

Ross Harvey. Topics in Library and In- 
formation Studies. London; New York: 
Bowker-Saur, 1993. 483p. $50 (ISBN 
0-86291-608-9). 

The broadening and deepening of 
knowledge of preservation of library ma- 
terials has brought a recognition of the 
need for handbooks and single-volume re- 
sources summarizing the field. Also, 
teaching and study in particular have cre- 



ated a continuing need for collections of 
articles and excerpts from longer publica- 
tions, many of which are not readily found 
outside institutions in which preservation 
collections have been formed. These two 
volumes represent an effort to fulfill both 
of these needs. The compiler, Ross 
Harvey, teaches in the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Librarianship in Monash Univer- 
sity in Australia. 

The "Principles" volume opens with a 
one-chapter "Overview" of preservation 
and, in the nine succeeding chapters, 
deals systematical] v with causes of dete- 
rioration, surveying libraries to determine 
the condition of materials, controlling the 
environment, handling materials, disaster 
preparedness, maintenance and repair 
procedures, reformatting, technological 
solutions, and the development of a pres- 
ervation program. The "Reader" follows 
the same outline, presenting in a similar 
sequence reprints of articles and excerpts 
from longer publications to enable the 
reader to delve more deeply into thepres- 
ervation literature. The two volumes con- 
tain little new information and reveal few 
new or different insights into the nature 
of the field or solutions to the problems of 
preservation. 

The "Principles" volume may be com- 
pared with John DePew's A Library, Media 
and Archival Preservation Handbook, and 
the "Reader" is essentially quite similar to 
the seven-volume Preservation Planning 
Program Preservation Guides, each of 
which is a collection of reprints relating to a 
particular aspect of preservation. 

The differences between Harvey's and 
DePew's volumes are in tone, organiza- 
tion, and emphasis more than in content 
or purpose. Harvey's tone is didactic 
throughout. He seems never very far from 
the lecture room, and, as compared to 
DePew, is much more prone to refer his 
reader to another source rather than to 
include details of a problem or its solu- 
tion. The use of Harvey's volume as a 
ready source of information or as a hand- 
book of preservation is complicated by his 
division of his coverage of major topics 
between the introductory overview chap- 
ter and the succeeding chapters with their 
greater depth of coverage. His table of 
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contents also lacks the detail and clarity of 
that in DePew's volume, which provides 
logical and detailed access to the text. 

The "Reader" contains a broadly based 
collection of materials that might not be 
readily available in many institutions. 
Harvey's selection is somewhat more Brit- 
ish than is the ARL collection, but there 
is litde difference in overall coverage. A 
major difference is in appearance. Where 
the ARL editors depend heavily upon 
photocopying the original publications, 
Harvey and his editors chose to reset their 
selections in a common format and type- 
face to tit them into the relatively narrow 
page size selected for their volumes. The 
result is the toss of white space and of 
identifying features such as institutional 
logos and publishers identifying marks, 
robbing at least some of the contents of 

In working through these volumes, 
one is impressed with the strong depend- 
ence upon North American and European 
sources and data, and one can only con- 
clude that such differences in preserva- 
tion needs, problems, and solutions as ex- 
ist in different parts of the world are 
primarily differences in degree rather 
than fundamental differences among the 
materials collected or the libraries and 
archives represented. — William T. Hen- 
derson, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign 
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Research Libraries: Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow. Ed. William J. Welsh. 
Contributions in Librarianship and In- 
formation Science, no. 77. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1993. 469p. $95 
(ISBN 0-313-28966-2; ISSN 0084- 
9243). LC 93-10377. 
This volume is a selection of papers pre- 
sented at the International Seminar, 
Kanazawa Institute of Technology, Library 



Center, Kanazawa, Japan. The interna- 
tional seminar program was begun in 
commemoration of the opening of the Li- 
brary Center, and during the decade of 
1982-1992, a total of 63 papers were pre- 
sented at the seminar. Thirty-three of 
these papers were selected and arranged 
under seven topics for incorporation in 
this collection. William J. Welsh, retired 
deputy Librarian of Congress, brought 
the editorial project to completion follow- 

Yasuschi Sakai, and Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
who was honorary director of the 
Kanazawa Institute of Technology Library 
Center. 

The seven sections of the book include 
the research library in the twentieth cen- 
tury; information access in the new era; 
new technology, new media, and library 
buildings; library education; preservation 
of research materials; the technological 
university library; and managing knowl- 
edge in the twenty-first century. Except 
for one contributor, the authors repre- 
sented in the volume are affiliated with 
American and Japanese libraries. The 
contributions range from the comprehen- 
sive and insightful to the sketchy and 
minimally adequate. Some of the authors 
could not have imagined that their oral 
presentations would have been included 
in a subsequent collection of essays, and 
do not fare particularly well in a printed 
rendition of their presentations. A num- 
ber of the essays have appeared in other 

Eublications in whole or part. Readers 
rowsing the volume might begin with 
these nominations for outstanding essays: 
Jay K. Lucker, "The Library as a Place"; 
Richard M. Dougherty, "Achieving Pre- 
ferred Library Futures in the 1990s: What 
is Required?"; Robert M. Hayes, "The 
Needs of Science and Technology"; Jay K. 
Lucker, "Technological Advances and the 
Clianging Research Library: From Yester- 
day to Tomorrow"; James F. Govan, 
"American Research Libraries' Enhance- 
ment of Access to Materials, 1965-1990"; 
Billy E. Frye, "University Priorities and 
Policies Affecting Library and Informa- 
tion Service"; Robert M. Warner, "Educa- 
tion for Librarianship"; David H. Stam, 
"The Questions of Preservation"; Patricia 
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Battin, "The Management of Knowledge: 
Issues for the Twenty-first Century"; 
Takashi Kadoya, "On the Degradation of 
Paper and Printed Matter"; Duane E. 
Webster, "Orchestrating Change in Aca- 
demic Research Libraries"; and Carlton 
C. Rochell, "The Library and New Tech- 
nologies: Bringing Students and Scholars 
On-line." 

Collectively, these essays reveal a vari- 
ety of themes and issues associated with 
the contemporary research library. The 
rate of technological change, particularly 
in the areas of computing, distributed 
files, and electronic networks, is having a 
major impact on library finances and or- 
ganization. Strategic planning and assess- 
ment are increasingly used to shape li- 
brary directions. Access has clearly 
supplanted self-sufficient collections as a 
new paradigm, and with it, a major em- 
phasis on resource sharing and interna- 
tional cooperation has emerged. Every 
one of the authors predicts that libraries 
and librarians will remain viable into the 
21st century. The volume would have 
benefited from a more concise historical 
treatment of the research library to ac- 
company the more contemporary articles. 
Conspicuously absent is an essay devoted 
to the bibliographic control of library ma- 
terials, a continuing challenge in this age 
of multiplying formats and electronic re- 
sources. There is no bibliography, a seri- 
ous omission for a volume of this scope 
and length. The absence of a bibliography 
is somewhat moderated by the inclusion 
of an excellent index. 

These essays not only celebrate the 
first decade of the Kanazawa Institute of 
Technology Library Center but reaffirm 
the strength of international library co- 
operation and the exchange of library 
visions and techniques. The Kanazawa 
Institute deserves a special commenda- 
tion for its global perspective and proac- 
tive commitment to an international 
dialogue on shared concerns. Library 
schools might wish to consider these 
essays as a supplemental text, and prac- 
titioners might wish to consult the vol- 
ume for the writings of senior academic 
library leaders. — Arthur P. Young, 
Northern Illinois University 



Subject Analysis and Indexing: Theo- 
retical Foundation and Practical 
Advice. By Robert Fugmann. Text- 
books for Knowledge Organization, 
vol. 1. Frankfurt/Main: INDEKS Ver- 
lag, 1993. 250p. Paper, $25 (ISBN 3- 
88672-500-6; ISSN 0944-8152). 
A compilation of lectures that Fug- 
mann gave in an indexing and abstracting 
course at Indiana University in 1992, the 
book's goal is to "examine the broader 
view of indexing as related to . . . the sur- 
vival power of information systems" (fore- 
word, vii). The author's thesis — that infor- 
mation systems in which litde analysis of 
documents is done at the input stage per- 
form poorly at the output stage and hence 
are destined to die — might appeal to cata- 
logers, hut it is highly debatable. We live 
with cataloging databases that contain 
"dirty data" as well as many poorly de- 
signed serial indexes. We accept the low 
recall and precision ratios and sometimes 
patch the systems, but do not discard 
them. 

The text begins with a reasonable defi- 
nition of information: "any kind of mes- 
sage that is of interest to the receiver" (p. 
2). The bulk of the book is devoted to 
vocabulary control and Fugmann's five- 
axiom theory of indexing. He argues that 
the indexing literature has emphasized 
synonymy and neglected non-lexical ex- 
pressions — concepts that can be ex- 
pressed in many different ways, i.e., for 
which there is no representational pre- 
dictability. 

These are the most original ideas in the 
book. The balance of the major topics, 
such as abstracting and thesaurus struc- 
ture, are treated better and far more 
clearly in other sources. Catalogers who 
know the work of Dykstra (1988) will rec- 
ognize the incorrectness of Fugmann's 
statement, "The Library of Congress sub- 
ject heading list is a typical thesaurus" 
(par. 722). 

D. and A. Cleveland (1990, 2) criti- 
cized indexing texts that feature primarily 
scientific examples. Fugmann takes his 
from either the unappetizing area of pest 
control, or from chemistry. It would be 
difficult for someone without a back- 
ground in the latter discipline to compre- 
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hend the concepts of classification illus- 
trated by chemical structures. 

A more basic problem with compre- 
hensibility of the text is the apparent lack 
of copyediting by a native English 
speaker. Many of the sentences have an 
underlying German syntax, for example, 
"By no means can therefore the delegated 
search substitute one's own subjective, 
and meandering search and substitute any 
unfocused information supply" (par. 300). 

Although Fugmann states that the us- 
age of words in idiosyncratic meanings 
leads to miscommunication (par. 250), he 
is guilty of such usage, which makes it 
difficult to relate his ideas to earlier writ- 
ings on indexing or information science. A 
brief definition will illustrate this: "Query 
the entirety of search parameters effectiv 
[sic] in retrieval" (p. xiv). The term query 
usually refers to a user's information 
need as expressed in natural language, 
and is distinguished from formal search 
statements. 

The one case history in the book, "Co- 
operative Information Processing in an 
Organization" (section 5.5.2), introduces 
many factors that are extraneous to sub- 
ject analysis, such as confidential docu- 
ments and microfilming, and hence the 
essential concepts do not come through. 

A book on the organization of informa- 
tion should be a model of good design. In 
this work, the sections of chapters are 
numbered decimally, and there are cross- 
references among them, but there are no 
running heads to assist the reader in locat- 
ing a cited section. The paragraphs of the 
entire text are numbered sequentially, 
with large blocks of numbers missing, e.g., 
127-152, and decimal subdivision of oth- 
ers (600,3; 600,5). 

The order of preliminaries is strange: 
Contents, Foreword, Preface, Glossary, 
List of Figures. (The last-mentioned 
should follow the table of contents.) The 
List of Figures enumerates the para- 
graphs in which the illustrations are refer- 
enced, but does not provide the most im- 
portant data element — the page numbers 
of the figures, which often are not juxta- 
posed with their first mention. 

The majority of the figures are hand- 
drawn and hand-lettered, including the 



legends. Some typed figures are reduced 
to an extent that impedes legibility. The 
text of the book seems to have been repro- 
duced from word-processed copy. There is 
no hyphenation on the right-justified mar- 
gins, and hence much unequal spacing. 

Within definitions in the glossary, 
there are numbers in parentheses, which 
are not explained in a preliminary note. 
They refer to the sequentially numbered 
headwords. A sequential reading of the 
glossary seems to be assumed. For exam- 
duties the terms descriptor and concept 
without reference to their entry nu miners 
in the glossary. 

The bibliography is skimpy. The term 
"Cutter's rule" [of specificity] is bandied 
about, with no formal credit to its author. 
The sources of recent ideas such as 
"search thesaurus" (par. 387) and 
"hedges" (par. 388} are not cited. There 
are, ironically, no references for the sec- 
tion on citation indexing(4.2.1.3). For the 
passages that are documented, the author- 
date svstem of citation is used, but with 
poor control: "Rush and Landry, 1970," 
cited on p. 51, has no matching reference, 
for example. Davis and Rush's Guide to 
Information Science is listed twice in the 
one-page bibliography of textbooks (p. 
220) — once out of alphabetical order. 

The Experimental Basic Index must be 
experienced to be Ijelieved, The entry for 
Wellisch (no forename) is used here to 
illustrate the index's convoluted structure. 
The boldfaced locator is #256,5. This is 
neither a page number nor a paragraph 
number; it refers to the position of the 
heading in the Experimental Systematic 
Index, arranged hierarchically, which in 
turn refers to the paragraph number in 
which Wellisch is cited. 1 grant die advan- 
tages of hierarchical display of descriptors 
(Weinberg 1993), but the index to a book 
should complement the logical arrange- 
ment of die text, not replicate it; an index 
should also not require triple lookup. 

A one -page sample Alphabetical Sub- 
ject Index is included {p. 250), with refer- 
ences to the hierarchy from main head- 
ings, and to paragraph numbers from 
subheadings. This dual system of locators 
is unexplained in the headnote, which an- 
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nounces that "The complete alphatebtical 
[sic] index can be ordered from the pub- 
lisher at cost price." 

Questions seem to have been ap- 
pended to the chapters to justify calling 
this a textbook. Most of the questions are 
interrogative transforms of declarative 
sentences, e.g., "What is the typical fea- 
ture of polyhierarchies?" (p. 31). The 
book is not recommended as a textbook 
for introductory courses on indexing and 
abstracting. For "theoretical foundation," 
to quote Fugmanns subtitle, Lancaster 
(1991) is far clearer; for "practical advice," 
Wellisch (1991) is more authoritative and 
much wittier. (My students attest to the 
readability of both.) 

Fugmann's text might be considered 
for advanced courses in the theory of 
information organization. Although not 
a professional production, the book has 
a low price, and the generous gutter 
margin will permit rebinding of this pa- 
perback for library-information science 
collections. 

In articulating axioms for indexing, 
Fugmann seems to aspire to the status of 
Ranganathan (whom he cites often) in the 
field of classification theory. Although the 
ideas in the book are valid for the most 
part, few are truly innovative. Lancaster 
(1991, 28) has already shown that the axi- 
oms, which Fugmann previously publish- 



ed in journal articles, do not constitute a 
theory of indexing. As for the broader 
information context, Fugmann is wrong in 
claiming, for example, that the difference 
between relevance and pertinence "has 
almost completely been disregarded in 
the literature of the more recent past" 
(par. 292); information science journals 
are full of articles on this topic. 

Discounting originality, the main 
problem with the book is that its complex 
subject matter is not clearly presented. 
Only die-hard indexing theorists will be 
motivated to wade through this treatise. — 
Bella Hass Weinberg, St. John's University 
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In Memoriam 



Donald C. Cook, 

RTSD President, 1970-1971 



IProfessor Emeritus Donald C. Cook of 
the Faculty of Library and Information 
Science, University of Toronto, died un- 
expectedly on April 4, 1994, at the age of 
70, at his home in Toronto, Canada. Born 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, he was raised in 
Torrington, Wyoming, where he com- 
pleted his high school education. In 1945 
he graduated Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of Arizona with a major in Eng- 
lish literature. He completed his educa- 
tion at the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, from which he was 
awarded a bachelor's (1946), master's 
(1956) and doctorate (1977). 

Don Cook's professional career began 
in the Cataltsging Department of the Co- 
in mbi a University Libraries, and he con- 
tinued to work in various departments of 
that system until 1969, except for the 
years 1947-52. Those years were spent in 
Switzerland working as documents librar- 
ian for the United Nations Library in Ge- 
neva. During that time he broadened his 
horizons internationally. He took courses 
at the Universite de Geneve to improve 
his French, learned to ski, and began a 
pattern of travel that continued for the 
rest of his life, taking him through much 
of Europe and Asia, into North Africa, and 
around most of North America. 

In 1969 Don Cook left Columbia Uni- 
versity and went to Toronto, Canada, 
where he continued to live until his death. 
His first position in Toronto was as re- 
search and planning officer for the On- 
tario Universities Bibliographic Centre 
Project, a project devoted to planning co- 
operative activities among Ontario uni- 
versity libraries. From this position, in 
1971, he was appointed director of the 




Office of Library Coordination, Council 
of Ontario Universities. In 1972 he began 
to teach part-time in the Faculty of li- 
brary and Information Science, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In 1974 he was appointed 
to a full-time position; he was awarded 
tenure in 1979 and was promoted to full 
professor in 1984. During his academic 
career, he taught courses in the organiza- 
tion of information and materials, ad- 
vanced cataloging, subject analysis, and 
technical services. He was also involved in 
the design of a simulated online catalog- 
ing system called SIMCOE, which was 
used to teach students in the early days of 
online cataloging support systems. 
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Throughout his career, Don Cook main- 
tained a very active and productive profes- 
sional life, participating in library and infor- 
mation science associations in Canada and 
the United States and internationally. He 
was a life member of the American Library 
Association and was deeply involved in ALA 
divisions, sections, ana committees. Per- 
haps his greatest ALA commitment was to 
the Resources & Technical Services Divi- 
sion (RTSD), now the Association for Li- 
brary Collections & Technical Services 
(ALCTS) . He was chair of the Cataloging & 
Classification Section in 1965-66 during the 
time when the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, North American Text (1967) was 
going through its final review and approval. 
From 1965 to 1972 he served on the RTSD 
Board of Directors and was president of the 
division in 1970-1971. Don took an early 
interest in automation and in 1967-1968 
served on the Machine-Readable Catalog- 
ing Format Committee of ALA's Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division, the 
committee that represented the U.S. library 
community in reviewing and approving the 
adoption of the format now known as 
MARC. In Canada he was active in the 
Canadian Library Association and the Cana- 
dian Association for Graduate Education in 
Library and Information Science, and he 
served on the Canadian Committee on 
Cataloguing from 1986 to 1989. He at- 
tended eight International Federation of 
Library Association (IFLA) conferences 
and was a member of IFLA's Standing Com- 
mittee of the Section on Cataloguing from 
1981 to 1989. 



Don Cook contributed widely to pro- 
fessional publications through his work as 
an editor, as the author of journal articles, 
and through his research on the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules. Among his 
many contributions was his work on "The 
Use of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion," the proceedings of the ALA Precon- 
ference Institute on the LC Classification 
held in New York in 1966, which he edited 
with Richard Schimroelpfeng, and his 
compilation of the "AACR2 Decisions and 
Rule Interpretations." He was founder 
and editor of Cataloging 6- Classification 
Quarterly (1978-82) and served as Li- 
brary Resources i? Technical Services as- 
sistant editor for cataloging and classifica- 
tion (1967-70). 

Don was a devotee of opera, ballet, 
and the theater. However, his major 
hobby was his lifelong admiration of the 
life and work of Frank Lloyd Wright. He 
collected his works, attended lectures 
and exhibitions, and followed every pos- 
sible avenue to Wrightiana on his travels, 
whether it was in the United States, Ja- 
pan, London, Paris, or some other part of 
the world. At the time of his death he was 
working on a book-length bibliography of 
Wrightiana that he hoped to publish in 
the near future. 

Don Cook was buried in Torrington, 
Wyoming, where he grew up. A memorial 
service is planned to be held in Toronto in 
late May, at a time yet to be announced. 
He will be greatly missed by his colleagues 
and friends in Canada and the United 
States and around the world. 
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